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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 














Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


* Lie» 

International csairon 
MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International’s 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 
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The superior baking values of RODNEY 
flours must be seen to be appreciated. 
We know that if you try these top-notch 


flours in your bakery you will never be 


performance and superior loaf quality 


: satisfied with less than the smooth shop 
/ these fine brands will bring you. The 


aN 
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results speak for themselves. You can 


rely on them all the time. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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"From Harbin-to-Nunn-to-Halverson is a 


' 7 i k double play combo at our control lab that 
How Ed Harbin e ps md e I’m proud to be a part of,’ declares Ed 


Commander Larabee 





Harbin, one of Commander Larabee’s top- 
flight flour technicians. 


**My job is to mill the wheat in this labora- 
tory mill . . . Nunn bakes it . . . and 


Otherwise, we check other lots. 


Sf, VOY Halverson makes the chemical analysis. If 
Follin tO LY); the wheat meets our standards, we buy it. 
—— 
ee 





“Talk about a squeeze play, wheat has it before it 
reaches our bins. This lot got Wes Nunn’s 
enthusiastic okay because his pilot tests show 
that it will bake into loaves that are tall, tan 
and terrific. 


COMMANDER y y 


"You can't make good bread from poor flour. . . or 
the finest flour from poor wheat. That’s why 
we are so particular about the wheat we buy. 
It’s one more reason why you'll find Com- 
mander Larabee is better to buy from.” 


Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND- MINNEAPOLIS 
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NEWS SUMMARY—Attendance at 
the 35th annual meeting of the 
Americah Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers March 2-5 hit its second 
highest. point in 10 years—only 
1956 was better—with a total reg- 
istration of 1,890, about 20 more 
than last year. A news summary 
begins on 

, Page 5 


ASBE REPORTS: 
| Secretary's statement. Page 7 
2 Use of air separated 


PSS icie'a sh weer oree Page 8 
3 Trends in retail bak- 
ee Sacks Axel Page 43 


FLOUR MARKETS—Although there 
may be some large bakeries in the 
East still in need of flour to finish 
out the current crop year, the gen- 
eral situation throughout most of 
the industry is marked by fairly 
heavy contract balances at the 
present time. For an analysis of the 
factors which will dominate prices 
in the weeks ahead see 


Page 10 


TRUCK MAINTENANCE —A well- 
planned, cost-cutting truck mainte- 
nance program has been given 
credit for winning the Fleet Owner 
Award for My Bread Baking Co.; 
a report on how the firm saves on 
truck expenses 


Page 12 


TRI-STATE BAKERS—Approximate- 
ly 300 bakery operators, allied 
tradesmen, their wives and quests 
listened to speakers cover topics 
ranging from the business impact 
of the space age to marketing and 
merchandising at the recent con- 
vention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. held in New Orleans 

Page 20 


WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available +o flour bakers all 
the time, designed to make their 


_work easier, their production costs 


lower and profits higher. A coupon 
is easily detached to aid readers 
in learning about items of value to 
their own businesses 


Page 28 
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REGULAR FEATURES 
Rey pecker 4 
The Baker's Doorbell ........ 17 
Convention Calendar ........ 38 
TGS os sic ss So nnised 40 
MONO KNOW?  ..soc00scr%s 47 
Formulas for Profit ......... 48 











ARBA APPEALS FOR 
ROOM RESERVATIONS 


WASHINGTON—Bakers and allied 
tradesmen planning to attend the 
April 12-15 convention and exhibition 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America here must reserve rooms by 
March 15, or they may find them- 
selves without quarters. ARBA has 
issued a special notice that on March 
15 it will have to relinquish blocks of 
rooms being saved—but not yet re- 
served—for its convention because of 
the demand for rooms for the Wash- 
ington Cherry Blossom Festival. 
ARBA has stated it is especially ur- 
gent that motel reservations be made 
immediately. 





American Bakeries’ 
1958 Sales Climb; 


Net Earnings Dip 


CHICAGO — American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago, has reported consoli- 
dated net sales for the 52 weeks end- 
ed Dec. 27, 1958, of $152,114,177, or 
an increase of $1,743,421, from sales 
of $150,370,756 for the comparable 
period of 1957. 

Net earnings for the period showed 
declines, both before and after fed- 
eral income taxes. Earnings for 1958, 
before taxes, were reported at $10,- 
099,264, compared with $11,902,252 in 
1957. Earnings for 1958, after taxes, 
amounted to $5,179,849, compared 
with $5,832,104 in the previous year. 

Net earnings on 1,615,173 shares of 
common stock outstanding for 1958, 
after provision for preferred stock 
dividends, amounted to $3.06 a share, 
compared with $3.49 a share on 1,- 
597,417 shares of common stock out- 
standing for 1957. 

The board of directors of American 
Bakeries on Feb. 3 declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividends of 60¢ a 
share on common stock and $1.12% 
a share on the 444% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the cor- 
poration, both payable March 1, 1959, 
to’ stockholders of record on Feb. 13, 
1959. 


New Scholarship Foundation 
Will Aid Students in Baking 


CHICAGO—Realizing the need 
for more trained people interested 
in pursuing baking careers, a group 
of nationally prominent individuals 
has incorporated a new baking in- 
dustry philanthropic venture, the 
Louise K. Buell Scholarship and 
Award Foundation. The new or- 
ganization was officially set in mo- 
tion recently when trustees held 
their initial meeting at the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. 


The over-all aim of the foundation 
is to receive and administer funds for 
educational, research and charitable 
needs of the baking industry. Specifi- 
cally, it will endeavor to encourage 
more young people to select careers 
from the many that are available in 
the baking industry. 

Selection of a name for the new 
foundation, according to the trustees, 
was an excellent opportunity to honor 
a woman who has devoted her entire 
career to bettering the baking indus- 
try and to giving young people start- 
ing out in baking careers a helping 
hand. Mrs. Buell’s name has become 
a password in the baking industry 
through her 20 years with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and her long 
tenure with the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. It was in 1943 that the bakers 
club set aside an all-male tradition to 
hire her as club manager. In the in- 
tervening years, the club, under her 
management, has grown from 125 to 
1,000 members, to become the na- 
tion’s largest industry club. Mrs. 
Buell is also one of the few women 
members of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and is the only 
woman member of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

Trustees Named 

In addition to Mrs. Buell, the fol- 
lowing are trustees of the new foun- 
dation: Rohland A. Isker, colonel, 
U.S. Army (ret.), secretary, Research 
& Development Associates, Chicago; 
L. A. Rumsey, director of the baking 
industry program at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla.; E. L. 





Sen. Kefauver Plans Pricing Practice 
Investigation; Bread Trade Included 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D., Tenn.) has authored a 
Senate resolution giving authority 
to the subcommittee on antitrust 
and monopoly of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to make an in- 
vestigation of alleged administered 
prices in several industries. The 
bread industry is included in the 
list of industries cited for investi- 
gation. 


Sen. Kefauver expects to have an 
appropriation of $395,000 for the 
work of the subcommittee. Besides 
bread, it will look into pricing mat- 
ters affecting the fertilizer, drug, re- 
placement parts for farm machinery, 
paper box, automobile financing, rub- 
ber tire, and aluminum industries. 

The resolution is numbered S. R. 
57. In a report accompanying the 
resolution, Sen. Kefauver declared: 
“The past two years’ study by the 
antitrust and monopoly subcommit- 
tee shows that there are many in- 
stances of identical pricing where 
prices are set by the leader and fol- 
lowed by the rest of the industry.” 

He explained: “In these instances, 


classic evidence of collusion is lack- 
ing because companies do not appear 
to need presently to get together to 
set prices, as they did in the past. 
The Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission have in- 
dicated that they are helpless to pro- 
ceed unless concrete evidence of col- 
lusion can be produced. This is a 
frustrating state of affairs. It has re- 
sulted in the people being saddled 
with high prices and in the govern- 
ment, under present antitrust laws, 
being powerless to do anything about 
| iad 

Sen. Kefauver concluded: ‘“Al- 
though Congress has never decreed 
that there must be price competition, 
nevertheless our free enterprise sys- 
tem cannot survive unless our anti- 
trust laws continue to create an at- 
mosphere conducive to price compe- 
tition.” : 

Private sources here believe that 
the Kefauver program will not get 
under way any earlier than next fall, 
since it will take several months to 
obtain the necessary witnesses and 
data. 


Eubank, major general, U.S. Air 
Force (ret.), vice president of the 
Gulf National Bank of Gulfport, Gulf- 
port, Miss.; A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the baking school, William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis; Roy W. Burdett, head of in- 
dustrial training, Arlington State Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas; John C. Sum- 
mers, manager, baking department, 
Oklahoma State University School of 
Technical Training, Okmulgee, Okla., 
and Mrs. Florentine U. Stewart, 
president, Specialty Bakers Services, 
Inc., Detroit. 

Prior to entering his present work, 
Col. Isker followed a baking career 
during his military service. He served 
as commanding officer of the field 
bakery at the garrison bakery, Camp 
Stotsenberg, Philippine Islands, and 
also as an instructor at the Quarter- 
master Subsistence Laboratory. Dur- 
ing his years with field bakeries, Col. 
Isker did considerable research to 

(Turn to LOUISE K. BUELL, page 50) 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Reports 
On Earnings, Sales 
Totals for 1958 


KANSAS CITY — Net earnings of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the year 
ended Dec. 27, 1958, amounted to 
$3,653,231, next to the highest in the 
company’s history, and exceeded only 
by 1957 earnings of $4,046,721, ac- 
cording to the annual financial report 
issued to stockholders by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, chairman of the board, and 
John R. Dow, president. 

The 1958 earnings, after preferred 
dividends, are equal to $3.43 a share 
of common stock compared with $3.84 
a share of common stock in. 1957. 

Interstate’s net sales for 1958 were 
$116,873,114, an increase of 3.22% 
over 1957 sales of $113,224,927. In 
line with its increased sales for 1958, 
Interstate began operations of its ac- 
quired Denver plant on Jan. 1, 1958. 
During the year, 12 new sales branch- 
es were established, three were closed 
and 16 branches were relocated to 
provide better customer service, more 
selling time for salesmen, and to min- 
imize distribution costs. 

Regular quarterly dividends on the 
company’s $4.80 preferred stock were 
paid during 1958. Quarterly dividends 
of 35¢, for a total of $1.40, were paid 
on the company common stock 
amounting to 40.81% of the $3.43 
earned per share. Total dividends of 
$1,701,651 on both preferred and com- 
mon stock, plus payments of $366,2€3 
on long term debt, amounted to 
56.60% of net earnings. 

Expansion and modernization of 
Interstate’s Four S restaurant bak- 
ery in Los Angeles, started in 1957, 
was completed last year at a total 
cost of more than $1 million. 3 

Bulk flour handling equipment was 
installed in several. more of Inter- 
state’s plants in 1958. Complete prod- 
uct research facilities, including a 
pilot bread bakery and cake test 
kitchen, were consolidated and relo- 
cated early last year in quarters-ad- 
jacent to the general office building 
in Kansas City. The product research 
staff has been enlarged to accelerate 
the development of new baking tech- 
niques, procedures, controls and 
equipment, and to augment the main- 
tenance of quality control. 
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Editorials 


The Editor Looks at the Bakery Engineers 


N BOTH QUALITY and quantity, the 35th an- 
I nual meeting of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers can be written into the records as 
a success. Constituency of the talks, freshness of 
the fillers, and the ready-to-buy attitude of the 
consumers—1,890 of them attended the store— 


to ASBE members in Chicago is not the work of 
one or two men alone—it is the collective effort 
of every member who cares to help in selection, 

To do this, ASBE has a unique system of pro- 
gram evaluation—a system which many other 
similar organizations would do well to copy. At 


tt. 


lr 


duction Manager; R. Dale Swenson, Pro- 


motion Manager. the opening of every session} each member is given 


were point-of-sale indications of success. 


~ A The early promise of efficient and smooth or- ®@ Program subject evaluation card and he is asked at 
——— — a. ieee ganization was fully maintained—a credit to Vic- to complete a section for each talk, classifying it 7 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, President and tor E. Marx whom the members returned to an- 4S “timely and informative” and “interesting” or by 
Treasurer; Wilfred E. Lingren, Executive other three-year spell of office as secretary-treas- of “little value,” adding any comments deemed or: 
Vice President; Don E. Rogers, Vice urer, as well as honoring him with an unprece- 4Ppropriate. 
President; Paul L. Dittemore, Vice Presi- dented appointment as honorary past president. These cards are carefully examined by the un 
dent; Donald Neth, Secretary; T. A. program compilation team and used as a basis for Fr 
Gaden, Circulation Manager; James G. The imperative need to maintain quality future planning. The card also provides space for an 
Pattridge, Assistant Treasurer; Richard —“Quality cake production begins with the writing in questions for posing at a bull session set 
Ostlund, Office Manager; Walter O. purchase of quality ingredients’—appeared held during one evening of the meeting. Atten- Spe 
Buchkosky, Production Superintendent. to be uppermost in the minds of the bakery dance at the bull session and the spirited give An 
“ engineers. It was a recurring theme and take of speakers and questioners were indica- “ 
BRANCH OFFICES throughout most of the papers prepared for tive of the success of this particular piece of en- bel 
EASTERN STATES—Paul L. Dittemore, the meeting. deavor. Re’ 
Manager; George W. Potts and James W. ; If issue can be taken with the society—and tot 
Miller, Advertising Sales Representatives; R. Newton Laughlin, president, Continental at indeed, is there to be gained by taking issue Ma 
Suite 3214, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, Baking Co., put it succinctly and well when he with an organization which is such an obvious par 
N.Y. (Tel. Murray Hill 2-2185). referred to the maintenance of quality, in a talk  cyocess, administratively and numerically? —it par 
CENTRAL STATES—Don E. Rogers, recently presented before the Metropolitan Bak- must be with the too rigorous application of the sig) 
Manager; Henry S. French, Assistant wey. Production Club of New York, as pride of non-commercialization policy. Within limits, the be 
Manager; Amos W. Standish, Advertising authorship.” He put it this way: “Those are high policy is a good one He 
Sales Representative; 2832 Board of sounding words which, translated, mean that the : of | 
Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- baking industry today is selling entirely too many But there is a definite and influential me 
cago 4, Ill. (Tel. Harrison 7-0515). cripples as first class merchandise. I know why body of opinion within the society which de- he 
SOUTHWEST—Martin E. Newell, Man- this happens, of course. People at the bakeries are plores the need to adopt euphemisms to de- fro 
ager; Thomas E. Letch, Assistant Man- trying to keep the cost of cripples down and the scribe a commercial product in wide use and ann 
ager; 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas profits up. Well, maybe their aims are lofty, but well known to the engineers. Time is wasted the 
City 5, Mo. (Tel. Victor 2-1350). they ought to realize that they are keeping the while a member is on his feet, attempting to prot 
number of customers down as well. When we sell make a point or ask a question and, having said 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT oe cripples, we are doing one thing, and it is not been gonged, has to search for the correct for 
John Cipperly, 604 Hibbs Bldg., Wash- ieeped ae , : edg 
ington, D.C. (Tel. Republic 7-8534). exactly nice: We are foisting on the public certain euphemisms. ‘A 
products of which, down deep in our hearts, we 5 4 J 
EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OF- should be thoroughly ashamed.” One reader, enlarging on this point, referred com 
FICES — 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- : ; . ’ to Mr. Laughlin’s New York talk, and pointed to L 
apolis, Minn. Tel. Franklin 4-5200. Bell Mr. Laughlin continued, and his words, which tne fact that he had no hesitation in describing tries 
System Teletype Service at Minneapolis om — — gg — - his = jpre the new “AMF machine and the Wallace & Tier- revi 
MP 179), Kansas City (KC 295), Chicago appeared in e Baker in February, shou = ‘ : in ] 
(ca a New York (NY 1-2452), Wash. carefully evaluated by every baker, large and te eee a at Le men 
ington, D.C. (WA 82) il: “Th ‘ hi hat h , be in baking. If the president of Continental Baking whi 
- cheias Sivan j — ae ee t site: u at has always ©€n Co. can make such a reference, why cannot the ther 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $2, traditional with the baking industry, and that is production men? There is much to be said for whi 
two years $3, in U.S.A. or U.S. posses- pride in its products. Down through the centuries, calling a spade a spade, comments another reader. pate 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $1.50 bakers have been considered artists. In the old Another point of criticism, voiced at Chicago, pres 
a year for postage to other countries. days, the village baker was automatically one of concerns the theory of ASBE officials that members —ar 


the important men in the village, because he was 
an artist who turned out an indispensable but 
artistic product .. . It is our job right now to get 
back to that ancient ideal. We must realize that 
every loaf of bread and every cake we turn out 
must represent a beautiful picture; looking at it, 
we must be able to hold our heads high and say, 
‘This is my work’.” 


Single copy 25c. Entered as second class 


matter at the Minneapolis Post Office are members as individuals and not as representa- 


tives of firms. Who pays the dues? Who pays the ex- 
penses of attendance? We doubt very much that 
many are individually borne. Name tags bear only 
the name of the member and his city and state of 
residence. Such a system pays no regard to the im 
terest of every person in every other person— 
“Where do you work?” Members are surely proud 
of their firms and proud of their affiliations. A 
young member, attending ASBE for the first time, 
may hesitate to address another member; aware of 
a firm affiliation, he may know someone else in the 
firm and thus strike up a bond of acquaintance with 
the till-then stranger, to the advantage of both. 
There are members of ASBE who feel that this 
anonymity of affiliation is a weak spot in an o& 
ganization which has the power to attract nearly 
1,900- people to its annual meeting. 

But, who is going to argue with success? And 
in point of membership—3,199 at last count—and 
in program quality, ASBE hits a peak in success. 


Published by 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Address Mail to P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn.) 






Those words assuredly sum up the aims 
and objects of the production men in mem- 
bership of ASBE and during their delibera- 
tions they gave every sign of awareness of 
the duties imposed upon them and the trust 
placed in them by their companies. 





Be. 
ae * 





Program chairman Lewis P. MacAdams, Food 
Industries Co., Dallas, and his assistant—now 
promoted to the top spot for 1960—Irwin O. Rohr- 
bach, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, deserve 
the highest commendation for their work of prep- 
aration. But a program of the caliber presented 


Publications—THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
FEEDSTUFFS, CROPLIFE, MILLING PRODUCTION, 
FARM STORE MERCHANDISING, FEEDLOT 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Developing Industry Trends 
Examined by Bakery Engineers 


CHICAGO — Attendance at the 
85th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers 
here March 2-5 hit its second high- 
est point in 10 years—only 1956 
was better—with a total registra- 
tion of 1,890, about 20 more than 
last year. Officials expressed them- 
selves as gratified with this result 
because modernization trends, with 
greater accent on automation, and 
the closure and amalgamation of 
bakeries, mean that fewer produc- 
tion men are required. Yet interest 
in the work of ASBE remains high- 
er than ever. 


Not without reason, the spotlight 
at the first session was turned bright- 
ly on the slight figure of Victor E. 
Marx, secretary-treasurer and now, 
by command of the members, an hon- 
orary past president. 

In charge of the meeting, as it got 
under way, was Harold M. Freund, 
Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and after the formalities had been 
settled, he introduced the first main 
speaker, retiring ASBE president, 
Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, 
Inc., New Orleans. 

It was the thought of the history 
behind the society that prompted. Mr. 
Reising to remind the members—a 
total of 1,800 had registered by noon, 
March 3—that it was their duty to 
participate in the meeting, to take 
part in questioning and not to lose 
sight of the fact that any member 
can attain high office in the society. 
He pinpointed the democratic nature 
of the organization and stressed that 
members were members as individ- 
uals and not as representatives of 
firms. The society, Mr. Reising said, 
frowned on commercialism at its 
annual gatherings. His comments, on 
the theme: “After 35 years ... ?” 
proceeded to deal with the future and 
said that ASBE provides the means 
for production men to grow in knowl- 
edge, capacity and experience. 

And he again stressed that this can 
come only by “participation.” 

Lewis P. MacAdams, Food Indus- 
tries Co., Dallas, program chairman, 
reviewed the work of his committee 
in planning the sessions for ASBE 
members. After the business meeting 
which saw the election of officers— 
there was a series of presentations in 
which several past presidents partici- 
pated. “This is a great day for past 
presidents,” commented Mr. Freund 
—and the first to be honored was 


Clifton B. Scarborough, Scarborough 
Industrial Food Brokerage Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C., retiring second vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Scarborough was honored 
for his work in planning the 1958 
meeting program and received a desk 
set. 

Past President Jake M. Albright 
(year 1947), American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., was called upon to wel- 
come Mr. Reising to the past presi- 
dents’ group—and to present him 
with the traditional clock. Past Presi- 
dent Don F. Copell (year 1950), Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., was 
called to honor Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., for 
his contribution to the society. Mr. 
Cobb recently retired from business. 
He was unable to attend the meeting 
and a plaque was accepted on his be- 
half by Lloyd J. Fay, an associate of 





MEETING COVERAGE 


Coverage of the 35th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was handled by George 
E. Swarbreck, Minneapolis, editor 
of The American Baker and Henry 
S. French of the Chicago office of The 
Baker. 





Mr. Cobb. The plaque noted the es- 
teem in which Mr. Cobb is held by 
the bakery engineers. 

Louis E. Caster (year 1930), Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIl., 
mounted the rostrum to announce 
that Mr. Marx had been made an 
honorary past president, a unique dis- 
tinction, and he, too, was presented 
with the traditional clock. In his 
case, however, the timepiece bore the 
names of the past presidents who had 
engineered the presentation. In his 
expression of thanks, Mr. Marx re- 
ferred to the fact that the presenta- 
tion to him, and the appointment he 
had received, was purely a personal 
action on the part of the past presi- 
dents and not an official act of the 
society—he stressed his desire to 
avoid misunderstanding on the mat- 
ter. It was immediately moved from 
the floor that the action be made of- 
ficial by the society and the vote was 
carried with acclamation. 

The inspirational address, a tradi- 
tional feature of ASBE meetings, 
was delivered by blind and deaf 
Richard E. Kinney, assistant direc- 
tor, Hadley School for the Blind, 





ASBE OFFICERS—The 1959-60 officers of the American Society of Bakery 


Engineers are, left to right: Robert Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
third vice president; Clayton C. Daley, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., first vice president; H. Alvin Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, 
Ky., president; Lewis P. McAdams, Food Industries Co., Dallas, second vice 
president, and Victor E. Marx, ASBE, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


Winnetka, Ill. But he proved he was 
not inarticulate. : 

Though the bakery engineers paid 
considerable attention to orthodox 
methods of production and quality 
maintenance, the meeting organizers 
did not lose sight of the necessity to 
examine the shape of things to come. 
A rapt audience, for instance, heard 
George S. Roberts, Anderson Clayton 
& Co., Dallas, deal with the use of 
sound waves in cake mixing; the 
science of ultrasonics, di-electric bak- 
ing and infra-red rays. 

Though it was generally conceded 
that electronics may be a long way 
from playing a paramount part in 
baking technics, it was agreed that 
some developments had been made 
which merited the attention of the 
industry. 


Freezing Processes 

Another modernistic aspect exam- 
ined in some detail concerned the 
various freezing processes gradually 
being adopted by some segments of 
the food industry. 

“The freezing of baked goods, even 
though it requires one additional 
step, can be justified,” said Christian 
C. Hansen, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., during his discus- 
sion of advanced techniques in the 
freezing and defrosting of baked 
goods. “And, it is entirely feasible to 
freeze and then thaw whole baked 
goods with no loss of quality. How- 
ever, freezing, and then thawing, re- 
quires two additional steps and bak- 
ers should give this process a long 
hard look before adopting this prac- 
tice. They must be sure that this 
practice is economically justifiable.” 

Mr. Hansen has found that di-elec- 
tric thawing is both practical and ad- 
vantageous. However, he observed 
during the question and answer pe- 
riod that di-electric heating equip- 
ment is quite expensive. He estimates 
that thawing by di-electric heat costs 
$1.05 per each 100 lb. of product. 

In thawing, packaging presents a 
problem. Some packages are damaged 


by the heat and some packages pre- 
vent heat from being evenly distribu- 
ted to allow for uniform thawing, he 
revealed. 


Pie Makers’ Problems 

The pie makers had a session to 
themselves, and they devoted much 
of their time, under the direction of 
moderator Ernst H. Struckman, Mrs. 
Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa., to 
the competition of frozen pies, the 
products of non-bakers. Taking as 
their theme, Progress is Our Destiny, 
the pie makers examined methods of 
meeting the challenge through ad- 
vanced production techniques and su- 
perior quality standards. The indus- 
try, Mr. Struckman asserted, has 
drifted into complacency by failing to 
meet and beat the competition from 
the frozen pie industry. Frozen pies 
have the advantage of freshness. And 
the answer could be in better quality 
of ready baked pies, members of the 
panel agreed. 


Sour French Bread 

Members of ASBE recognized the 
rapid growth in recent years of the 
sour French bread trade by devoting 
a portion of a session to a discussion 
of the methods of production. Ap- 
pearing before the members for this 
feature was Emil Selby, Oroweat 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Selby described the foundation start- 
er and moved into the sour build 
and then into the sour ferment. He 
described the results he had obtained 
from using various types of flour in- 
cluding number one clear, standard 
patent and short patent. 

He commented that the rounder 
loaf of the samples he pictured in 
slides has better eating qualities, 
probably due to the fact that a larger 
slice can be procured. 

In answer to a question from the 
floor, he said that there was no possi- 
bility of taking any short cuts in pro- 
ducing a good acceptable product and 
he felt that the care and endeavor 
which bakers had put into the work 





ASBE AWARDS—Left, Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, Chicago, left, accepts a clock from the past presi- 
dents of ASBE. The presentation is being made by Louis E. Caster, Keig- 

ms Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., a past president. Left center, Lloyd E. 
Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., left, accepts for Fred L. Cobb, 
same firm and city, in absentia, from Don F. Copell, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
4 past president, an engraved plaque commemorating the 20 years Mr. Cobb 


served as producer of the early birds breakfast. Right center, Jake Albright, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., a past president, left, presents a clock, 
the traditional gift of ASBE to Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans, retiring president. Right, Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. 
Louis, a past president, left, presents a pen set, a customary gift of the society 
to Clifton R. Scarborough, Scarborough Industrial Food Brokerage Co., Char- 


lotte, N.C., 1958 program chairman. 











LARGE JOB—A very large job was done by several helpers in registering the 
large crowd at the ASBE meeting. Shown signing up Mrs. Sally Pickering, 
wife of Carlos Pickering, Mrs. Conklings Bakery, San Diego, Cal., a former 
past president of ABSE, are, standing behind the counter, left to right, Mil- 
dred Cox, secretary to Victor Marx, ABSE secretary-treasurer; Mary Q. 
Breckinridge, Baking Industry, Chicago, and Julie Bristow, ASBE staff. 


on the West Coast was responsible 
for the widespread acceptance of sour 
French bread. A questioner from the 
floor said that a customer, newly ar- 
rived in New York, asked his bakery 
to provide the sort of French bread 
to which she had been accustomed 
when living on the West Coast and 
his firm prepared the sour French 
bread from prepared sours. The cus- 
tomer was satisfied and said that the 
bread was as good as that obtained 
on the West Coast. Mr. Selby said 
that might be acceptable and satis- 
factory by New York standards, but 
no one would accept it on the West 
Coast and that no one on the West 
Coast uses prepared sours. 


Another engineer, commenting on a 
point made by Mr. Selby, said that 
the sharpness of a sour can be re- 
duced by adding a Bermuda onion of 
about 3 oz. in weight. 

A final point made by Mr. Selby, 
in answer to another question was: 
“Everybody makes sour French bread 
differently.” 


Flavor Holds Attention 


Flavor was another subject which 
held the attention of the audience. 
Albert E. Tolley, Gottfried Baking 
Co., Upper Montclair, N.J., introduc- 
ing Loren B. Sjostrom, Arthur D. 
Little Co., Cambridge, Mass., re- 
marked that flavor should be unob- 
trusive so that the consumer has to 
try it again and again to determine 
exactly what the flavor is. This, he 
suggested, puts flavor in the category 
of an appetite exciter. 

Expressing his agreement, Mr. Sjo- 
strom said: “White bread epitomizes 
the success of baking technology.” 
But, he added, bread has become the 
bland product to carry the favored 
topping. He proceeded to examine 
the definition of flavor and explained 
that it was a complex of senses origi- 
nating in the mouth and nose. It is 
these senses which go to determine 
flavor. He considered that instru- 
ments could not measure flavor in 
the same way that instruments can- 
not measure a drawing, a painting or 
any work of art. 

Flavor is under the scrutiny of the 
public continuously because the pub- 
lic eats three times a day at least and 
sometimes more. Therefore, Mr. Sjo- 
strom said, everybody considers him- 
self to be an authority on flavor. A 
consumer either “likes it, or doesn’t 
like it, or says it’s merely all right.” 
And when people say that something 
is all right, they mean that they can 


take it or leave it, Mr. Sjostrom de- 
clared. 

He expressed the opinion that more 
and more people will pay more for 
better quality and that they can af- 
ford to pay more for better quality. 

Mr. Sjostrom, in reply to a question 
which asked if bread standards were 
a hindrance to flavor in bread, replied 
in the negative by saying that much 
can be done in the way of flavor and 
still remain within the standards set 
down. 


Taster Panel Recommended 

The speaker, during his talk, had 
recommended the establishment of a 
panel of tasters to aid in the quality 
judging of the product. The audience 
having expressed interest in this par- 
ticular suggestion, asked for further 
details and he suggested that the 
panel should consist of at least four 
or five people and that the team 
should be kept together. In addition, 
records should be kept and the work 
of tasting and testing should be done 
daily for periods ranging from five to 
25 minutes. The panel of tasters, by 
this means, would improve them- 
selves and would be useful in making 
comparisons between new formula- 
tions and with competitive products. 

It happens so often in a plant, he 
said, that a senior official, usually the 
production manager, gives the au- 
thoritative answer in testing by say- 
ing “this is it.” 

Mr. Sjostrom felt that a panel is 
as good as an expert in making a 
determination and the panel would be 
more reliable because it will see 
things that an expert will often over- 
look. He did not think that the panel 
would displace the expert, but he felt 
that it could be a great addition to 
the facilities. 


Plans Revealed 

Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, revealed plans for the 
establishment of an Anglo-American 
foreign exchange student scheme. 
This would be operated in concert 
with the British chaper of ASBE. 
The idea will be to exchange junior 
executives and junior production su- 
perintendents between the two coun- 
tries with facilities being provided for 
them to work and study for two 
months, the Americans in England, 
the British in the U.S. 

In connection with the plan, he in- 
troduced to the audience Philip Shen- 
ton, J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.,. leading 
British baking and restaurant firm. 
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Mr. Shenton announced that the Brit- 
ish chapter had decided to send its 
chairman each year to the ASBE 
meeting — though this year Fred 
Bates, current chairman, was unable 
to attend and he had come in his 
stead. He promised complete support 
for the student exchange scheme. 

‘ 

New Gadgets 

Interest in new aids to doing things 
more efficiently also caught the at- 
tention of the engineers. William M. 
$Schieb, American Institute of Baking, 
Gary, Ind., presented a number of 
gadgets which the ingenuity of bak- 
ery engineers or persons related to 
the baking industry had developed. 
Using slides, he showed a number of 
such articles, including an air valve 
agitator, an ingredients scale on a 
track which permits shifting the 
scaler to several bins, a large, wide 
pointed knife which facilitates the 
opening of ingredient cans in one 
movement, a comb-like gadget to help 
spread batter on goods on a conveyor, 
a blower attached along the side of a 
conveyor which carries loaves of 
bread which blows away crumbs and 
other extraneous matter, and a sani- 
tarian’s tool cart. 

Dr. Gerald Reed, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
answered some questions on the pro- 
duction and technical aspects of the 
fundamental approach to the baking 
process during the afternoon session 
March 2. The questions were directed 
by E. M. Voorhees, Baker Maid Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., De Land, Fla. 

Mr. Voorhees said that many ques- 
tions need answering about bakers’ 
water supply. “Modern baking tech- 
niques,” he observed, “respond to 
influences so subtle that some of 
them are lost. Bakers generally take 
their water supply for granted. How- 
ever, it is known that water can 
affect .pH values and influence en- 
zymatic action. It plays an impor- 
tant part in the chemistry of fer- 
mentation, and quality and uniform- 
ity as well.” 

Speaking for the baking industry, 
Mr. Voorhees pointed out there are 
no standard water treatment sys- 
tems on a national basis, and that 
water quality in some localities 
changes from hour to hour. He asked 
if a table to show ideal water con- 
ditions is available, and what bakers 
can do to adjust water quality. 


Influencing Factors 
Dr. Reed agreed that water char- 
acteristics are important, but seemed 
to think that only hardness and al- 
kalinity are strong enough influenc- 
ing factors to be concerned about, 
except in unusual cases. He recom- 
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CHICAGO — Harold M. Freund, 
Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, im- 
mediate past president, was chair- 
man of the nominating committee 
which proposed a new slate of of- 
ficers for the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. This action saw 
members accord unopposed accept- 
ance to H. Alvin Meyer, Grocers 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., as the 
new president, with Clayton C. Daley, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, 
moving up to the position of first 
vice president. The members also 
unanimously accepted Lewis P. Mac- 
Adams, Food Industries Co., Dallas, 
as second vice president, and Robert 
Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, as third vice president. 
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a dough ingredient, and that prob- 
mended that water be considered as 
lems such as odors and sanitation 
be handled through the local water- 
works engineer. Factors affecting fer- 
mentation should be dealt with by the 
baker as a general rule. 

The amount of mineral constitu. 
ents in water is very small as a 
rule, Dr. Reed pointed out, but hard- 
ness or alkalinity can adversely af- 
fect fermentation and quality. For 
water that is too soft, he recom- 
mended that a small application of 
yeast be used to avoid sticky dough. 
Hardness can affect gluten and if the 
water softening process is not avail- 
able or effective, he suggested en- 
zymes. 

Alkalinity, he said, is serious, and 
fermentation is retarded. The pH, 
he said, can be adjusted with lactic 
acid, and laboratory tables are avail- 
able to give the proper quantities 
to reach the desired effect. 


Questions Asked 
Mr. Voorhees returned to the mi- 
crophone to level questions about 
enzymes at Dr. Reed. He queried: 
(1) Can a baker affect the gas 


35th Anniversary Cake decorated by 
ASBE member Byron Mead and exhibited 
in the Passagio of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 


producing ability with temperature 
control? (2) What is the influence of 
PH values? (3) What is the effect 
on fermentation exerted by ingredi- 
ents used in doughs? 

Dr. Reed emphasized that enzymes 
are coupled, and compared some of 
them to groups of workers organized 
to do specific jobs. With slides he 
demonstrated how ethyl alcohol and 
carbon dioxide are produced from 
glucose. 

He agreed readily that enzymatic 
action can be controlled by temper- 
ature. The activity of protease and 
amylase increases as the tempera- 
ture rises. He also showed that the 
activity of malt and fungal amylase 
drops off as the pH rises. 

In answering the final question, 
which inquired about the effect of 
dough ingredients on enzymatic ac- 
tion, he observed that yeast is sensi- 
tive to small molecules in solution, 


such as sugar. Therefore, Dr. Reed , 


cautioned, the higher the sugar level 
in a dough, the more yeast is needed. 
Salt, he said, can slow the gassing 
rate of yeast. In the presence of 
20/0 salt, he said, fungal protease 
is almost ineffective. Dr. Reed be 
lieves the use of fungal protease 
in straight dough is almost useless. 

The new techniques of producing 
unbaked frozen rolls was the sub 
ject assigned to Thomas W. Mec 
Gough, Southern Frigid Dough, Ine, 
Florence, Ala. He conceded that this 
facet of the industry was achieving 
a growing popularity and develop- 
ment had sneaked up on the trade. 
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Convenience is the key, he said, but 
he suggested there was nothing con- 
venient about frozen rolls. He pref- 
aced his remarks by saying that “the 
production men should know what is 
going on beyond the loading dock.” 
There is no assurance that the froz- 
en rolls “would turn out like the 
picture on the package.” And that 
could lead to consumer disappoint- 
ment, he warned. 

The frozen roll, Mr. McGough sa‘d, 
is “a dream and a sales manager’s 
nightmare.” In the frozen roll trad> 


there are no “short Wednesdays” 
and no “long Fridays.” They can 
work bankers’ hours. Under ideal 


storage conditions the frozen roll 
might last six months and still bake 
out as an acceptable product. But, 
asked Mr. McGough: “How accept- 
able?” He likened a six-month-old 
frozen roll package to a 10-day-old 
loaf of bread. 

There can be no reliance on what 
might happen to a packaged batch 
of frozen rolls after one, two or 
three months. It could happen that 
only one package in 10 or even 20 
would go wrong, but that would be 
sufficient to ruin the reputation of the 
product, Mr. McGough said. 

Frozen rolls are not new, he said. 
They first came to his attention 15 
years ago. After World War II they 
developed fast in the South and 
Southeast parts of the U.S. Once 
they were No. 1 in frozen food sales. 
But the introduction of Brown ’n 
Serve gave them their first setback. 
The need is to establish a favor- 
able brand image, he said. 

In answer to questions from the 
floor, Mr. McGough said that four 
months of shelf life could be satis- 
factory, though he had seen speci- 
mens ruined after only one month 
because the packages had been al- 
lowed to thaw. There is a case, he 
said, for a coding and dating sys- 
tem to aid the consumer. It was 
said from the floor that frozen rolls 
might leave the production unit at 
zero, but to the grocer freezing could 
be anything from zero to 35°. A lot 
of education is needed. 

It was revealed that experiments 
are being undertaken for a packag- 
ing material treated with a dye 
which would change color when the 
temperature of the package was con- 
ducive to impairment of the product. 

The March 2 evening program con- 
sisted of a dinner and entertainment 
under the direction of Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Engineering Co. 
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C. R. Scarborough 


S. Gumpert Names 
C. R. Scarborough 


To Bakery Division 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The appoint- 
ment of Clifton R. Scarborough as 
sales manager of the bakery division 
of S. Gumpert Co. as of March 15 
has been announced by Robert G. 
Janover, president of the company. 

A native of Athens, Ga., Mr. Scar- 
borough has for the past three years 
been owner of the Scarborough In- 
dustrial Food Brokerage Co. of Char- 
lotte, N.C., and New York. He is clos- 
ing his firm in order to join S. Gum- 
pert Co. 

Prior to the establishment of his 
own firm, Mr. Scarborough had been 
southern divisional sales manager of 
the Borden Co. Prior to that he had 
been production superintendent for a 
large wholesale bakery in the South. 
He is a graduate of the Oklahoma 
State University School of Baking, 
where he earned high honors. 

In 1958 Mr. Scarborough was pro- 
gram chairman of the American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, an organiza- 
tion of which he is now 2nd vice presi- 
dent. In 1958 he served as program 
chairman of the Southern Bakers 
Assn.’s production conference. He is 
also a member of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago. 








AREA OF ACTIVITY—There was much activity around the information area 
attended by the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago. Shown exchanging infor- 
mation are, left to right: Arthur L. Beaver, Humko Co., Chicago; Earl A. Butt, 
dr, Vacuum Filter Mfg. Co., Chicago; Stanley A. Kretchman, Kretchman Ma- 
terials Co., Chicago, and Willis M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. 
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Engineers Hear Background 
Spanning 35 Years of Work 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the tra- 
ditional highlights of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers is the annual re- 
port of the secretary, which was again 
duly made this year by Victor E. 
Marx. 
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CHICAGO—It is the duty and the 
privilege of your secretary to appear 
before you annually and present some 
data about the society which might 
not otherwise reach you in the rou- 
tine operation of the organization. 
This year I am particularly pleased 
to have this opportunity because we 
have completed 35 years of successful 
operation and I am grateful that the 
good Lord has permitted me to serve 
you in this capacity for this entire 
period. 

The fiscal year of the society is 
from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. This time 
was chosen as the best to compare 
our position from one year to the 
next. As of Aug. 31, 1957, we had a 
membership of 3,039. In the fiscal 
year which ended Aug. 31, 1958, we 
received a total of 240 applications 
for membership. In the same period 
there were resignations, deaths, and 
loss of members due to lack of pay- 
ment of dues, so that at the end of 
the fiscal year the total membership 
was 3,119, or a net gain of 80. How- 
ever, this may not be the true story 
because there are always some mem- 
bers who are delinquent in the pay- 
ment of dues, and we cannot be cer- 
tain that we will collect all outstand- 
ing dues. At any rate, our slow but 
steady growth is evidence of the 
soundness of our policies and the ap- 
peal we have for those people in the 
baking industry who seek the kind of 
constructive information we provide 
to our members. 


Every member is at liberty once a 
year to retain his membership or re- 
linquish it by merely paying his dues 
or not paying them. Hence we are 
automatically obligated to produce 
value equal to the investment in 
membership, or we will not continue 
our slow but steady growth. It is for 
this reason that the constantly grow- 
ing number of memberships retained 
over long periods of time is so grati- 
fying to your officers. 

Veteran Members 

Ten years ago, in 1949, at the time 

of our 25th annual meeting, we were 


delighted to note that 71 members 
had held membership continuously for 





25-YEAR MEMBERS 


Past President Jake M. Albright, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Henry V. Anderson, Dallas, Texas; R. D 
Bills, Mattoon, Ill.; A 


. M. Bornhofen, North- 
brook, Ill.; W. J. Britton, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada; Lambuth Cox, Austin, Texas; Jake 
Golman, Dallas, Texas; W. D. Kent, Marion, 
Ill.; Roy Kroll, Chicago, Ill.; J. U. Lemmon, 
Jr., Santa onica, Cal.; Howard E. Lock- 
wood, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. L. McKenzie, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Leslie R. Pabst, Ferguson, Mo.; 
M. G. Rhodes, New York; F. F. Sperling, Los 
Angeles; John A. Wayt, Atlanta, Ga.; Edwin 
G. White, Indianapolis; Seth F. A. Wood, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





the entire period of the existence of 
the society. We honored those 71 
members by designating them with a 
special silver badge bearing the no- 
tation of 25 years in Roman numer- 
als. Each year since that time we 
have read the names of those who 


joined the Quarter Century Club by 
having held membership continuously 
for 25 years. This year we are happy 
to announce that there are 18 mem- 
bers who joined the society in 1934 
and have held membership continu- 
ously ever since. They now join the 
group of 198 members in this cate- 
gory. They now have the right and 
privilege to wear the silver badge. 

(Names of the 18 members who 
joined ASBE in 1934, and who have 
held membership continuously ever 
since, were then read. Those present 
were asked to stand, whereupon they 
were applauded for their loyalty and 
interest in retaining continuous mem- 
bership. Mr. Marx announced that 
silver badges would be sent to those 
not in attendance.) 


(Mr. Marx then reported that 
ASBE still retains 50 members who 
have been in the society continuously 
since its formation 35 years ago. 
These, he explained, would be hon- 
ored with a badge of coral color and 
the numeral 35. He cited such a 





35-YEAR MEMBERS 

Kar! E. Baur, Pittsburgh; Frank H. Bender, 
Philadelphia; |. A. Berg, Cincinnati; W. E. 
Bishop, Los Angeles; Bertram E. Blais, Paw- 
tucket, R.I.; Edward R. Bour, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Past President Louis E. Caster, Rockford, HL; 
Paul Chapman, Melrose Park, Ill.; Past Presi- 
dent Gordon H. Darnell, Van Nuys, Cal.; E. F. 
Davidson, Portland, Ore.; W. E. Doty, Fresno, 
Cal.; Joseph P. Duchaine, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Walter G. S. Fehr, Larchmont, N.Y.; R 
Freed, Los Angeles; Walter T. Gase. Saginaw, 
Mich.; Charles A. Glabau, New York; Charles 
T. Godwin, Baltimore, Md.; F. W. Griffith, 
Union, N.J.; Ed Haglund, Davenport, lowa; 
C. G. Harrel, Minneapolis; Howard W. Hovey, 
Rye, N.Y.; William E. Inglis, Stockton, Cal.: 
M. H. Joffe, Chicago; Arthur Keating, Chi- 
cago; Herman Kind, Elgin, Ill.; Jack 
Chicago; Herbert Laub, Cleveland; 
Littman, Chicago; Julian M. Livingston, New 
Rochelle, N.Y.; 1. E. Madsen, Dallas, Texas; 
John T. McCarthy, Toledo, Ohio; Dan Mc- 
Quade, Portland, Ore.; Henry T. Meigs, La- 
fayette, Cal.; George N. Meissner, St. Louis; 
H. Alvin Meyer, Lexington, Ky.; E. B. Nicolait, 
Ormond Beach, Fla.; Past President C. J. 
Patterson, Kansas City; Oluf Petersen, Omaha; 
Peter G. Pirrie, New York; Edward H. Sie- 
wert, Milwaukee; Gordon Smith, Jr., Mobile, 
Ala.; Henry Stein, Fort Wayne, Ind.; C. R. 
Stratton, Alexandria. Va.; J. C. Teuschl, Mil- 
waukee; G. Cullen Thomas, Minneapolis; Theo- 
dore Votteler, Dallas, Texas; H. Waitzman, 
Tuckahoe, N.Y.; William Walmsley, Chicago; 
H. N. Weinstein, Chicago; James Wing, Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands. 
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record as “remarkable,” asked that 
those present stand for recognition, 
and said that badges would be sent 
to those not present.) 

(Mr. Marx then recognized Paul 
Chapman, Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., 
Melrose Park, Ill., and G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, for “making an unusual effort 
to be present to maintain their fine 
record of having been registered at 
all of ASBE’s annual meetings.) 


(Mr. Marx then elaborated on the 
international scope of ASBE member- 
ship, pointing to the fact that it now 
has members residing in 28 countries, 
and that a new one has been added, 
Haiti. He introduced Philip Shenton, 


_London, an officer of the ASBE af- 


filiated chapter in England; member 
Alfonso Velasco of Mexico City, Mex- 
ico; George Conly of Bermuda; Orval 
Edwards and Harry Inase, both of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and Thomas Tan- 
aka from the island of Guam.) 
Some of you may be interested to 
know something about our financial 
standing and business operation. We 
make regular monthly reports on our 
income and expenditures to our of- 














Victor E. Marx 
Honorary Past President 


ficers, and semi-annually to our 
executive and advisory committees, 
and annually to the internal revenue 
department. Our income comes from 
two main sources, the fees and dues 
of our members, and whatever sur- 
plus remains from the operation of 
our annual meeting. We attempt to 
maintain total assets equal to about 
one and a half to twice our annual 
budget. All of this is accomplished by 
attempting to put into reserve funds 
approximately $1 per year per mem- 
ber. Any member interested in more 
detail about our finances may procure 
a copy of one of our reports on re- 
quest. 

Since all of our officers outside 
headquarters operate on a voluntary 
basis and do not always have facili- 
ties for carrying on the extensive 
correspondence required, the society 
purchased a copying machine which 
enables such persons to make nota- 
tions in answer to letters and then 
make copies for the others so that all 
five officers are fully informed on all 
important matters. (Mr. Marx then 
used a slide projector to show ASBE 
members the copying machine in use.) 

Since this is the occasion of our 
35th birthday, I would like to take a 
few minutes to report to you, and 
for the record, a few things which 
might otherwise not be known. 

Now that the society has become 
an outstanding organization in the 
baking industry carrying great re- 
spect and prestige throughout the 
world, there come many stories about 
its beginnings 35 years ago. There is 
one man who, so far as I personally 
know, might be called the father of 
the society. An effort was made to 
have him present with us today, but 
he has reported that his doctor ad- 
vised against exposing himself to the 
possible inclement weather in Chi- 
cago at this time of the year since he 





DECEASED MEMBERS 
March, 1958-March, 1959 

Andrew Honard, Long Beach, Cal.; Stanley 
Wolos, Bedford, Ohio; Claud Skelton, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Richard H. Way, Jackson, Mich.; 
Frederick J. Welsch, Maple Heights, Ohio; 
Harry M. Hurt, Winona, Minn.; Walter A. 
Metcalf, Boston, Mass.; Walter E. Beck, New- 
port News, Va.; George W. Donald, San Le. 
andro, Cal.; Ken McGaw, Milwaukee; A. J. 
Hartmann, Montreal; Charles Kenkman, Se- 
attle; Henry Lieder, Cincinnati; Gordon Wood, 
Kansas City; P. E. Minton, Chicago; Arthur W. 
Fosdyke, Northbrook, Iil.; J. Todhunter, 
Denver; Gerhard N. Patitz, Boston; Ernest J. 
Mohr, Chicago; Walter D. Warrick, Chicago; 
Charles Del Campo, Wilmington, Del.; A. J. 
Bamford, Chicago; William A. Newman, Spo- 


kane, Wash.; Robert S. Swanson, Long Island 
City, N.Y.; Earl C. Bergin, Portland, Ore.; 
Paul H. Busse, Oak Park, Ill.; Joseph A. Brown, 


Bakersfield, Cal. 
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spends his winters in Palm Springs, 
Cal. 

A few weeks ago I had the ex- 
treme pleasure of having lunch and 
spending the afternoon with Julian 
M. Livingston, a man whom I great- 
ly respect and for whom I have great 
affection. He is one of the 35-year 
members whom we honored. He told 
me his story about the beginning of 
the society. He explained to me that 
it was the late John M. Hartley who 
had suggested to him that a group of 
production men might organize into 
a group such as ours. It remained for 
Jule Livingston, however, to take the 
necessary action which brought to- 
gether for the first time on a national 
basis, bakery production men. That 
was in 1924. At the conclusion of that 
meeting they decided to form an or- 
ganization which has now become 
your society. A letter from Jule ex- 
pressing his regrets on his absence 
and sending his greetings to all of 
us, explains his part in the following 
quote. “What I did for the engineers 
is very little. I called the meeting to 
form the society and insisted on the 
name which it has today. You and 
your members did the work that 
made the society what it is today. 
My congratulations and best wishes 
for a successful meeting.” This is the 
comment of this very modest gentle- 
man about the formation of ASBE in 
1924. I am only sorry that he is not 
here to see what a great institution 
has developed from his original think- 
ing, and that we might pay him trib- 
ute for having started us on the road 
to our accomplishment. 

In closing this report, which con- 
cludes 35 years of service to you, I 
want to express my gratitude to the 
hundreds of members all over the 
world, for the friendly relationships 
I have had with them and for their 
many acts of kindness. I give thanks 
to God for permitting me to live long 
enough to have completed these years 
of activity. To the past presidents 
with whom I have worked closely 
one year at a time as they led us to 
continual growth, I give my apprecia- 
tion. To the many members with all 
types of assignments on behalf of the 
society which brought me in close 
contact with them, I am grateful for 
their cooperation. Without the daily 
assistance I have had from my col- 
leagues in the society office, particu- 
larly my assistant, Bernard Berg- 
holz, Jr., and my secretary, Miss Mil- 
dred Cox, I could not have carried 
out my responsibilities, especially in 
the past two years when my health 
has been less than normal. 

To all with whom I have had con- 
tact in our efforts to build a greater 
and more useful organization over 
these past 35 years I publicly express 
my appreciation and my grateful 
thanks, and my hope that the policies 
which have been established by ex- 
perience under the excellent leader- 
ship we have enjoyed will result in 
increasing membership and _ useful- 
ness to bakery production people 
throughout the world. 











IN ATTENDANCE Pictured at the ASBE meeting, left to right, are: Wil- 
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liam L. Grewe, Burgess Flour Co., Oak Park, Ill, who served as chairman of 
the baked foods display committee; Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, and Fred M. Jensen, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co., Chicago. 
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Use of Air Separated Flour 
Outlined at ASBE Meeting 


By Henry J. McGuire 


CHICAGO—I have been working 
with air separated flour for two years 
and using it exclusively for one year. 
As a plant superintendent, it is suffi- 
cient for me to consider the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of air sepa- 
rated flour strictly from the produc- 
tion standpoint. 

It is not for me to be concerned 
with the techniques and new con- 
cepts of the milling industry; even if 
I understood the principles of air 
separation and could pass an opinion 
about them, I would, as a baker, still 
be far more concerned with the prod- 
uct than with the method. It is the 
function of management to exercise 
both prudence and far-sighted wisdom 
in balancing new concepts against 
tried and proven methods. As a plant 
superintendent it is my function to 
concern myself with each day’s pro- 
duction as that day comes, to use ex- 
isting facilities, equipment and ma- 
terials to make good quality, uniform 
bread. I am mentioning this to as- 
sure you that I am going to make a 
report that deals exclusively with my 
personal experience with air sepa- 
rated flour in producing bread and 
rolls. It is a report that I shall make 
as a baker, offering it to other bak- 
ers who may be interested in my re- 
sults with this type flour, used with- 
out interruption for a one-year period. 


At this point, let me state that our 
experience with this type of flour has 
been generally good. Our particular 
market demands a loaf of good vol- 
ume, heavy body in the slice, white 
crumb color, close grain, smooth tex- 
ture and extreme softness. To provide 
these characteristics, flour must con- 
tain gluten of good quality and 
strength, yet produce doughs having 
superior extensibility. We subject 
doughs to a considerable mechanical 
development and require good re- 
covery on the floor. 

(At this point in the presentation, 
four slides were shown to illustrate 
a typical dough being dumped after 
mixing, the dough relaxing in the 
trough five minutes after discharge 
from the mixer, the same dough after 


30 min. floor time, and showing the 
sheeting characteristics of the doughs 
after leaving the head rollers.) 


Setting the Sponges 

We have found that there is a 
noticeable difference in using air 
separated flour in setting the sponges. 
If the same amount of sponge water 
is given air separated flour as con- 
ventional flours that we have used, 
say about 56% absorption, then the 
sponges will be exceptionally stiff. 
With this type flour, we are using 
62% absorption in sponges, an in- 
crease of 6%. Our over-all absorption 
does not reflect exactly the same 
picture; we are now getting 66.1% to- 
tal absorption compared with an av- 
erage of 62.6% with the conventional 
flours that we used about 18 months 
ago. This shows that we are obtaining 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. McGuire is 
plant superintendent for Derst Bak- 
ing Co., Savannah, Ga. His paper on 
bakery use of air separated flour was 
delivered before the 385th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Because Mr. Me- 
Guire was ill, his paper was presented 
for him by E. J. Derst, Jr., a member 
of the Derst firm. 





an increase of 3.5% in absorption 
with air separated flour. 

This, of course, reflects in the char- 
acteristics and keeping quality of our 
bread. I might say at this point that 
it is common practice in our bakery 
to exercise restraint in the use of 
water. We try to use enough water, 
but never try to obtain additional ab- 
sorption in our doughs. I am sure that 
I could increase the water absorption 
of these doughs if I wished to do 89, 
and still have good make-up perform- 
ance. But this, of course, would be 
equally true if I were using convel- 
tional flour. 

When we speak of tolerance 
flours, we are dealing with intangr 

(Turn to REPORT NO. 2, page 43) 
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Who makes 
complete flour tests 

BEFORE bulk loading 
or sacking? 












ATKINSON... 
no flour moves 
until tests guarantee 
uniformity. 
It’s Bin Checked.* 





Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 


Don’t take less than you can get from 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY smimwearouis 
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Flour Buying Subsides; Prices Firm 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


American Baker News Editor 


February was marked by a fairly 
heavy run of bakery flour buying, 
particularly at mid-month, followed 
by a period of extreme quiet which 
carried over into early March and 
gave promise of extending even far- 
ther. Bakers who use hard wheat 
flours, springs and soft wheat types 
made substantial purchases between 
Feb. 13 and 20, generally filling out 
their requirements close to the end of 
the crop year. As a result of this, it 
is unlikely that any buying activity 
of major consequence will occur for 
some time to come. 

Bakers who use hard winter wheat 
flours booked approximately 3 million 
hundredweights over the week end of 
Feb. 13-16, with prices at just about 
the levels which were offered near 
the beginning of the crop year. Al- 
most before buyers ceased their pur- 
chases, spring wheat flour buyers 
took hold and added nearly a million 
hundredweights to their holdings. 

By the time spring wheat flour 
buyers were through Feb. 17, users 
of soft wheat specialty types found 
prices to their liking and stepped in 
to buy, running total bookings of all 
types—hard flours, springs and soft 
types—well over 4 million hundred- 
weights by Feb. 20. 

As a consequence, bakers and job- 
bers are now believed to have more 
flour on their contracts at an earlier 
date in the crop year than for any 
comparable period in recent years. 

Bakers appear to have timed their 
purchases well as insurance against 
the likelihood of tight wheat supplies 
and stronger prices between now and 
the end of the crop year June 30. 


Southwest Crop 
Outlook Good 


The outlook for the 1958 Southwest 
hard winter wheat crop is generally 
good to excellent, with generous 
amounts of precipitation the early 
part of March adding weight to the 
favorable reports. There were some 
reports of damage by mosaic, but to 
date these have not hampered the 
optimistic predictions for crop 
growth. 


Supply Situation 
Likely to Tighten 


As March opened, the wheat and 
flour markets were dominated by a 
growing belief that. a shortage of 
“free market” wheat supplies would 
occur, probably in the final weeks of 
the crop year. The basis of this be- 
lief was the government’s final re- 
port on 1958 wheat placed under loan 
being at 603.1 million bushels, minus, 
of course, wheat redeemed by grow- 
ers amounting to approximately 31 
million bushels. It has been generally 
agreed by market authorities that a 
tie-up of this size—550 million to 600 
million bushels—is sufficient to create 
artificial market tightness near the 
end of the crop year. 

Further weight to the probability 
of tight supplies and strong prices 
was given by the government’s up- 
ward revision of its estimate of 1958- 
59 crop year wheat and flour exports 
to 450 million bushels from the earlier 
figure of 430 million bushels. Al- 





though a tight supply situation ap- 
pears likely, it could be offset some- 
what by the withdrawal of wheat 
from government storage to the free 
market if prices were to rise suffi- 
ciently to act as an incentive. An- 
other offsetting factor is the prob- 
ability that a goodly amount of wheat 
for export will be drawn from gov- 
ernment-held stocks, rather than 
from the open market. 


Flour Prices 
Show Steadiness 


Nominal flour prices were fairly 
steady throughout February and 
early March, particularly on hard 
winter wheat types. Quotations at 
Kansas City moved upward 5¢ mid- 
way through the period, but settled 
back March 6, to end at the same 
level as existed the first week of 
February. At Minneapolis, spring 
wheat flour prices moved up 6¢ be- 
tween Feb. 6 and 20, but dropped 
back early in March, finally closing 
on March 6 for a loss of 2¢ cwt. be- 
low closing levels on Feb. 6. 


Cash Wheat Prices 
Display Strength 


Cash wheat prices displayed con- 
siderable strength throughout Febru- 
ary and the first several days of 
March, and there are indications that 
they may continue to do so in the 
weeks ahead. At Kansas City, cash 
wheat quotations rose steadily dur- 
ing February, and by March 6 they 
were 4¢ above the corresponding date 
of February. Price levels developed a 
fairly strong undertone late in Febru- 
ary with announcement by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture of the rec- 
ord levels of wheat loan impoundings, 
and the growing belief that “free 
market” supplies would continue to 
tighten as the crop year moves closer 
to its termination on June 30. 

Another indication of the steadi- 
ness of prices is the small amount of 
price response to the downward re- 


vision of the wheat parity calcula- 
tion, which resulted in a drop of eight 
cents (to $2.36 bu.). The downward 
revision is a result of the final ad- 
justment to the modernized parity 
formula for wheat. The reduction in 
wheat parity, however, will not affect 
support prices for the 1959 wheat 
crop previously announced at a na- 
tional average rate of $1.81 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Consumption 
Forecast for 1959 
Appears Bright 


WASHINGTON — Per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour in the US., 
paced by the gains made in 1958, ap- 
pears to be climbing back to higher 
levels, and indications are that the 
year of 1959 will be at least equally 
as good. 

Consumption in calendar 1958, as 
estimated by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 120 Ib., 
compared with 119 lb. in calendar 
1957. AMS, in its latest quarterly re- 
port on the national food situation, 
estimates that per capita consump- 
tion of flour in 1959 should hold the 
line at 120 Ib. 

Although the consumption figure of 
120 lb. per capita for 1958 and 1959 
projected is below the figure of 121 
lb. established in 1956 and 123 Ib. in 
1955, it indicates strongly that the 
growing promotional efforts of both 
the milling and baking industries are 
yielding results. The gains made— 
and apparently held—since 1957 re- 
flect in a large measure the expand- 
ing efforts of organizations such as 
the Wheat Flour Institute of the 
Millers National Federation, the Bak- 
ers of America Program of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. and the American 
Institute of Baking to make the con- 
suming public aware of the nutrition- 
al importance of wheat flour prod- 
ucts. 











.At This Time Last Year... 


FLOUR SALES 
; The 30-day period which closed March 10 was marked by cautious, lim- 
ited flour buying on the part of large independents and chain bakeries. Buying 
was principally to extend old contracts comfortably into the period when new 
crop flour and wheat would be available. Buying occurred the first week in 


February, totaling approximately 200,000 cwt., 


for a similar amount. 


and again the second week 


PRICES 


Nominal flour prices climbed steadily 


throughout most of February, 


apparently under the influence of firm old crop wheat prices, a fairly stable 
level of mill production, and the widespread reports of tighter old crop sup- 
plies in the months just ahead. But there was an undertone of softness, evi- 
denced by the attractive levels at which limited flour purchases were made. 


WHEAT SUPPLY 

With flour buying at low ebb, two major market factors came into sharp 
focus during the period to dominate trade thinking. The first was the “free” 
wheat supply remaining between the current period and the end of the crop 
year. Total requirements for the remaining months were estimated at 465 
million bushels, against an available supply of 415 million bushels. This would 
leave a “free” wheat shortage of 50 million bushels. The other major factor 
was the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s estimate for the 1958 wheat crop, 
a record figure of 1.15 billion bushels, compared with the total 1957 harvest 


of 947,102,000 bu., and the 1956 harvest of 1,004,272,000 bu. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 


Feb. 


—1958-59— 1959 196 
High Low Close Clogs 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 30% 22% 27% 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 46% 342 44 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 55% 39'2 53'2 
ers 78 60% 75'2 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 52% 27% S51 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 33% 53 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% 9% 13% 
i 2a 143 125 141 
Gen. Foods Corp. ... 84 48 80% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 98 60! 96% 
_) 117 105 112% Vif 
Merck & Co. ...5. 834% 36% 75% 
Pimer, Gest: ....06 118'2 49% 115% 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 88 422 Bilr 
i, Se ee 1002 88% 90! 
Procter & Gamble . 80/2 55 7b'a 


St. Regis Paper Co. 48'2 264 44% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 69% 40% 67% 
Sterling Drug ...... 54 29% 52% 
Ward Baking Co. 16% 1% 


Pid. $5.50 ...... 95 84 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 105! 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 86 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 82% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 95! 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .. 792 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exe’ 
Feb. 
27, : 
1959 195 


—1958-59— 
High Low Close 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 138 114% 137% 13 
Wagner Baking Co.. 5 2 3% 4 
Wallace & Tiernan 
oe! EER 40% 24 


Stocks not traded: 
Horn & Hardart Spee of 

New York, $5 Pfd 
Wagner Baking Co., ” Pfd. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


eb. 
20, 
—1958-59— 1959 I 
High Low Close © 
Canada Bread ..... 5.50 z 25 «5.00 § 
a PPR Sere 5 oon ne 
Can. Bakeries ...... 9 bay Bin. 
Can. Food Prod. 3.80 2.50 2.75 
ap rae 8 7 nae 
sy a PR ee 58 37 50'2 
Catelli Food, A .... 44 2? 44 
| Ee 56 40 56 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 10% 7 9 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 8.872 4.907.874 & 
int. Mig., Pfd. ..... 70. 69. cam 
Std. Grands 2.2.0.0 58'2 53% .... 
Weston, G., A ..... 40'2 21% 40% 
Re 40'2 21% 40% 
PUG. GRAD cccsccs 97 85 90'2 


*Less than board 












LITTLE MISS MUFFIN—The 

ner of the Little Miss Muffin co 
of the Master Retail Bakers of G 
er St. Louis is 9-year-old : 
Colpitts. She is pictured with Mr. 

Mrs. Armin Schwarz, Jr., ch 
and co-chairman of the contest. 



























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, .cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


mallow and-other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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How My Bread Baking Co. Saves on Truck Expenses 





Award-Winning Bakery Cuts Fleet Costs 
With Organized Program of Maintenance 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—A well 
planned, cost cutting truck mainte- 
nance program has been given credit 
for winning the recent Fleet Owner 
Magazine Award for My Bread Bak- 
ing Co., New Bedford, a member com- 
pany in the Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Cooperative, Inc. 

According to Robert W. Thomas, 
QBA’s director of transportation, My 
Bread’s success with its fleet rests 
in a program of well managed pre- 
ventive maintenance. To _ control 





CONGRATULATIONS — Robert 


W. Thomas, 


costs, the company’s formula takes 
into account several factors: 

1. A competent garage superin- 
tendent with an adequate staff; 2. 
adequate tools and equipment; 3. fre- 
quent, thorough lubrication, and 4. 
a planned program of preventive 
maintenance. 


My Bread operates 140 trucks, 2 
tractors, 22 trailers and 7 autos. This 
fleet covers 2.5 million miles during 
the course of a year. To handle this 
large, costly group of trucks, the firm 


director of transportation, 


Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., at the left, extends congratula- 
tions to Lyman Wilbur, fleet supervisor, My Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., for winning the Fleet Owner Magazine Award for maintenance efficien- 
cy. Joseph P. Duchaine, My Bread president, is at the right. 





{-W a gol t lo Me) mm Koll] am Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“tn the Heart of Kansas 


“” 


Wichita, Kansas 





operates eight garages and shops. It 
has an investment of over $150,000 
in its garage facilities. The main 
garage, where most of the major me- 
chanical work is done, is in New Bed- 
ford. Since the company covers an 
area that includes such points as 
Cape Cod and Newport, there are re- 
lay stations in Boston and Provi- 
dence. 

Under Lyman Wilbur, fleet super- 
visor, and a_ better-than-adequate 
staff, these mechanical headquarters 
service 710 vehicles..a week. 

Mr. Thomas estimates that the 
staff does approximately four man- 
hours’ worth of work on each truck 
every 5,000 miles, or every three 
months, whichever comes first. At 
this time, every truck is brought in 
off the road for a complete check. 
The inspection involves a complete 
motor tune-up, after which the ga- 
rage men fill in a preventive pro- 
gram card. 

If they have done everything their 
answers indicate, four man-hours’ 
worth of work will have been com- 
pleted on the truck. 

Then, every month, or every 1,000 
miles, each truck comes in again for 
lubrication. 

To keep up such thorough mechani- 
cal servicing, My Bread maintains a 
new parts inventory valued at almost 
$12,300. 

Control Records 

Mr. Thomas keeps complete, accu- 
rate, readily available control rec- 
ords on each truck. The inventory is 
stock tagged, and there are sepa- 
rate shop, cost, and mechanical his- 
tories for each truck. These are kept 
handy so that the fleet superinten- 
dent can check them whenever he 
wishes. 

Like most bakeries, My Bread 
works on a 13-week-period year. That 
is why a “Detail of Truck Opera- 
tion” form is made out by the shops 
only once every four weeks. This 
lists all expenditures, repairs, and 
operational factors of each truck in 
the fleet. 

A copy of this “detail” goes to Mr. 
Thomas. Just by looking at the truck 
mileage and at the gas and oil opera- 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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tion averages, Mr. Thomas can de- 
tect the trouble spots—or potentia] 
trouble spots. 

Mr. Thomas serves as a consultant 
to QBA members. Several field men, 
experts in automotive matters, work. 
ing under him, make periodic ser. 
vice visits to affiliated bakeries. They 
come to My Bread for two days a 
month. While there, they give the 
vehicles safety inspections and review 
maintenance operations. These ex. 
tensive checks determine if the re. 
pair men have done a pencil or a 
mechanical job. 

When their study is completed, the 
field men make their recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. 

QBA has used the preventive 
maintenance program in many of its 
member firms, and in varying stages 
of completeness, for the last 12 years, 

Another factor that has aided in 
truck operation economy recently igs 
the switch My Bread has been mak- 
ing to aluminum alloyed bodies, 
(QBA is now standardizing this type 
of light weight chassis.) Aluminum 
bodies decrease the weight of their 
vehicles by 1,800 lb. With these light 
weight bodies, the loaded trucks now 
weigh less than the old steel models 
did unloaded. 

According to Mr. Thomas, the life 
span of a truck can vary from 7 to 
15 years—with the aluminum-bodied 
ones lasting closer to 10 to 15 years, 
and the steel vehicles usually endur- 
ing closer to 7 years. 

My Bread’s bright yellow and blue 
delivery trucks are a familiar sight 
in southern New England. The com- 
pany does not permit the “sun” to 
fade from the sunbeam colors that 
constitute the QBA trademark. Each 
truck is freshly painted every two 
years, or even earlier. 

My Bread has won the Fleet Own- 
er award twice. Although there is no 

(Turn to MY BREAD, page 14) 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


WwW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Yy&Y VW 


FLOUR THAT'S CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Millers of spring wheat flour 











Minneapolis, Minn. « Phone FE 2-8637 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
—" 
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American Bakeries’ 1958 Sales Rise; 
Higher Costs Cut Into Net Earnings 


CHICAGO—Net sales of Ameri- 
ean Bakeries Co. for 1958, as re- 
ported in the firm’s annual report 
to stockholders, amounted to $152,- 
114,177, compared with $150,370,- 
756 for 1957. The sales increase, 
amounting to $1,743,421, however, 
was not sufficient to offset higher 
costs and a 1958 decline in con- 
solidated net earnings, according to 
L. A. Cushman, board chairman, 


and Daniel J. Uhrig, president of 

the company. 

In the year-end financial statement, 
the company officers stated that “the 
sales increase during the unsettled 
business conditions of 1958 was not 
sufficient to offset higher costs.” 

Consolidated net earnings of Amer- 
ican Bakeries for the year 1958 were 
$5,179,849, equivalent to $3.06 a share 
of common stock outstanding, com- 
pared with $5,832,104, or $3.49 a 











GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ly 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | % 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


Centenmal mitts. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 

Terminal 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST “MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








**Best Out West’’ 
**Red Chief’’ 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond Db” 
‘““Wheats Best’’ 
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share in the preceding year. Divi- 
dends of $4.50 a share of preferred 
stock and $2.40 a share of common 
stock were paid during the year. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year totaled $25,965,189 and current 
liabilities $7,924,828, leaving working 
capital of $18,040,361, compared with 
$17,304,541 at the previous year end. 
Included in current assets are cash 
and government securities in the 
amount of $17,771,217 and _ inven- 
tories, priced at lower of cost or mar- 
ket, of $4,787,349. 
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During the year $3,942,314 was ex. 
pended for capital improvements 
and additions. 

Operations were charged $5,795,645 
for maintenance and repairs, and 
$3,627,632 for depreciation and amor- 
tization. These charges were $586,727 
more than in the previous year. 

Holders of $456,100 par value of 
preferred converted their stock into 
common at the rate of two and a half 
shares of common stock for each 
share of preferred; and the sum of 
$316,372 was expended in the retire. 
ment of debt and preferred stock. 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheets 











ASSETS 
Dec. 27, 1958 Dec. 28, 1957 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
BO Vie habe cbsaas theca Sb aw ah seesabadasbacasst0esicessaunaeaee $12,788,659 $12,718 882 
U.S. government and other marketable securities—cost............ 4,982,558 6,592,132 
Accounts receivable less allowance for doubtful accounts......... 3,039,811 2,654 648 
Flour, ingredients, supplies and products—lower of cost (first-in 
EE RMN on ce xy. uae cae bane eon nee 4,787,349 4,153,771 
PO NII 6c cinch 4,0 0-00 5.000% caneccrdgussss00senneese nea 366,812 291,381 
ep os 
Me BO ec. os naetane dns AROS EOS SRW See ees He $25,965,189 $26,410,814 
INVESTMENTS: 
Cash and U.S. government securities (cost) in sinking fund....... 150,000 150,000 
Government and municipal securities on deposit with state au- 
EES Ore ricer es ore Perry 186,745 185,255 
Ree eee 275,452 304,90) 
612,197 640,156 
Property, ieee andl GORA COEt ance ik. 5 6868 b eb Ss bcc scecic teews 60,435,291 57,553,404 
es OE TE ~ MEIN, 6.6. 6,6 .0:0: 0:0 010.6 0d bitin 64.0560 Beaeie ebaiwe 33,461,263 30,848 833 
26,974,028 26,704,571 
$53,551,414 $53,755,541 
LIABILITIES 
Dec. 27, 1958 Dec. 28, 1957 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses .............cecceeeeeee $ 4,117,413 $ 3,973,110 
eR edie Se oa die ook £64 pt on bad 3,539,915 4,865 663 
Current installments on promissory notes ...............eeeeeeees 267,500 267,500 
DE CRTC TOO > vida hobs cocisgcatecesciencd sures 7,924,828 “9,106,273 
PROMISSORY NOTES: 
3% note payable $180,000 annually to 1963 less current maturity 
RE: MN Sr a Ls RE Dale ee chee etree sok as buldare dis ¥i0\bb 720,000 900,000 
3% % note payable $87,500 annually to 1970 with final maturity of 
350,000 in 1971 less current maturity shown above.......... 1,312,500 1,400,000 
2,032,500 2,300,000 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Preferred stock, 4'/2% cumulative convertible, par value $100 
per share: 
Authorized 75,000 shares, outstanding a 148 shares at Dec. 27, 
1958, and 56,208 shares at Dec. ee 5,114,800 5,620,800 
Common stock, without par value: 
Authorized. 2,500,000 shares, outstanding 1,615,173 shares at 
Dec. 27, 1958, and 1,597,417 shares at Dec. 28, 1957, at 
FREAS ase eee oe ere ce eye 8,116,780 7,451, on 
Sundry — credits (no change during year) ................. 864,144 864, 
Balance of earnings retained for use in the business.............. 29,498,362 28 Al, i 
43,594,086 42,349,268 
$53,551,414 $53,755,541 





MY BREAD 


(Continued from page 12) 





monetary reward attached, the com- 
pany has its own specific reasons for 
competing, as outlined by Mr. Thom- 
as: 

“The contest stirs our people a bit. 
They tire of hearing me talk mainte- 
nance all the time—so the “contest 
highlights what I’m after, good con- 
trol factors and a preventive program 
functioning at a high level.” 

For a company willing to try ef- 
fective maintenance methods in its 
truck operations, My Bread officials 
believe the rewards are many, in- 
cluding the fact that management 
will see a real dollars-and-cents sav- 
ing. Winning a maintenance efficiency 
award, too, boosts employee morale. 
And, with the award as a badge of 
excellence for its performance, the 
company achieves a greater degree of 
prestige in its community. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTOR DIES 

GRANDVILLE, MICH. — Cecil 
Wing, 55, Grandville, manager and 
co-owner of United Bakers Distribu- 
tors for 18 years, died recently after 
a long illness. Mr. Wing was born 
in Maquoketa, Iowa. He lived in Ada, 
Mich., for nine years and for the last 
24 years in Grandville. Surviving 
are his wife, Helen; two sons, two 
sisters and three grandchildren. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Ine. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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In this box (to be opened soon)... 





~ ‘the most important 





new advance in 





dry yeast handling 


06,273 








700,000 
400,000 


300,000 


in years! 


Here’s good news for bakeries with an 
eye towards becoming more automated 
... the first major step in automatic 


handling of dry yeast. Watch for 





“uncrating”’ of this box soon. . . a big 


announcement from Red Star! 








RED STAR YEAST & 
PRODUCTS CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
World leader in dry yeast 
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FOR MEN IN 
MOTION 













If you are a bakery executive, 

you are a “man in motion”. 
It requires constant activity to know every phase 

of your business well. New production techniques 

and improved formulas. Sales. Research and 
planning of new products. You keep fully informed 

on industry conditions and advances in the science of baking. 

That's why you value the assurance of perfect, uniform baking 


provided by that all-important ingredient, Drinkwater Flour. 





MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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King ng the Baker’s Doorbell 





Star Bread Co., Denver, has an- 
nounced construction of a new $40,- 
000 wing at headquarters, 2744 W. 
Colfax Ave. The new wing, 150 ft. 
by 80 ft., is the first step in a planned 
major remodeling and expansion pro- 
gram, according to S. A. Boscoe, pres- 
ident. 

® 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Garard, own- 
ers of the Walker (Minn.) Bakery, 
have leased their building and equip- 
ment to Ben McCarger, Dassel, Minn. 


The City Bakery was recently 
opened in Faulkton, S.D., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Muehl of Faulkton and Earl 
Swanson of Ipswich, S.D. Mr. Swan- 
son has been associated in the bak- 
ery business with his father in 
Ipswich for os years. 


Divigard Baking Co., Town Line 
Rd., Wolcott, Conn., has filed a cer- 
tificate of organization, listing sub- 
scribed capital of $27,800. Officers 
are Fred Divigard, president; Rose 
Divigard, vice president; Carmela 
Petrario, secretary, and Fred J. Divi- 
gard, treasurer. All are from Water- 
bury, Conn. 

& 


The King’s Bakery building at 3500 
Dodds Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been purchased by the Goodwill In- 
dustries, Inc., of Chattanooga. 

@ 


The Hoven (S.D.) Bakery, housed 
in the Reuer Co-op building, recent- 
ly underwent a program of remodel- 
ing. 

* 

Slifka’s Pastry Shop at Iowa Falls, 

Iowa, was recently remodeled. 


a 
The bakery operated by George 
Baldwin at Brownton, Minn., has 


been entirely repainted inside. New 

tile has been laid on the floor, and 

the heating plant has been renovated. 
& 


Herbert Bramham, an employee of 
the Ideal Bakery at Livingston, 
Mont., has purchased the business in- 
terest of Lee Ritchey. Harry Wright, 
co-owner of the bakery since 1947, 
will retain his share of the business. 

e 

Bud Lathrop, who purchased the 
Whyle Bakery at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
following the death of Arthur Whyle, 
has discontinued the business and 
will move the bakery equipment to 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


® 
The E. H. Koester Bakery, Inc., 
650 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md., 
is in the process of expansion. Plans 
call for the erection of a single story, 
2,400 sq. ft. addition to the existing 
structure. 


Sam Gordon, operator of Sam’s 
High Quality Bakery, 607 University 
Ave, Madison, Wis., recently pur- 
chased the Monroe St. Pastry Shop 
at 2608 Monroe St., Madison. The 
shop will be managed by Mrs. Lucille 

b. The bakery was formerly 
owned and operated by members of 
the Donald Haagensen and Thorsten 
Olson families for 30 years. 

@ 


John Gilbert, a franchise holder for 
in’s Donuts of America, has an- 
nounced plans to build a $45,000 
doughnut shop at McDowell and 14th 
St, Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ 
Norvel Buros has been named gen- 


eral manager of Beier Bread, Inc., 
Dixon, Il. 


Paul Schattgeen, owner of Schatt- 
geen Bakery in the Old Orchard area 
of Webster Groves, Mo., has been 
elected president of the newly organ- 
ized Old Orchard Shopping Center 
Assn., for the promotion of a shop- 


ping center in the area. The associa- 
tion, in its first move, has leased a 
parking lot that will accommodate 
between 50 and 60 automobiles. 

« 

Harry Herman, Jr., has opened a 
new bakery at 7640 Holabird Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., to be known as Har- 
ry’s Drive-In Bakery. Mr. Herman 
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was associated formerly with his 
father at Harry’s Bakery, 2400 Fleet 
St., Baltimore. 


= 
Howard Sligh and James Shiver 
have established the S & S Bakery 
Service Co., Atlanta, Ga., to repre- 
sent Brokay Products of Philadelphia 
in the Southeast. 


* 

Richard H. Watson, with offices in 
Little Rock, has been appointed man- 
ager of Meyer’s Bakeries in Pine 
Bluff, Blytheville, Hope, Texarkana, 
Jonesboro and Tyler, Texas. Mr. Wat- 
son was formerly manager of the unit 
at Blytheville, and has been with the 
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organization since 1945. He began his 
career in the bakery field in 1923 as 
a bread wrapper at Meridian, Miss. 
The change in personnel does not af- 
fect the Little Rock unit, which will 
continue under the management of 
Charles T. Meyer, Sr., and Fred Fan- 
cher. 
* 

Drucilla and Joseph Garlitz have 
opened a new Spudnut Shop at 1101 
N. First in Grand Junction, Colo. 


The Sweet Shoppe, Inc., High 
Point, N.C., has been incorporated to 
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operate in the bakery business. James 
R. Sloop, Ruth Sloop Atkins and D. 
P. Whitley, Jr., of High Point are the 
incorporators. The authorized capital 
stock was reported at $100,000. 

* 


The Rolling Pin Bakery Co. has 
been formed at Billings, Mont., by C. 
K. Fergus, W. L. Simon, V. E. Klamm 
and J. E. Schultz. Capitalization was 
reported at $100,000. 


A. Ralph Tubaugh has opened the 
Scotty’s Bakery at 217 W. Magnolia 
St., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Marion and Ann Camping have 
opened the Camping’s Dutch Shoe 
Bakery at 4271 W. Florida Ave., Den- 
ver. 


Jordan F. Mortensen has opened 
his new Englewood Danish Bakery at 
3350 S. Broadway in Englewood, 
Colo., a suburb of Denver. 


John and Ed Kurcin have opened 
the Golden Crown Bake Shop at 218 
Clinton St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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LOCATION, MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE! 
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St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of the U.S., 


Location does make the difference when it happens to be 


impor- 


tant rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving point for wheat from all major producing areas. 


Add to these natural advantages, the care and attention 
we -give to your flour requirements, our most excellent 
milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 
delivery service—and you have the reasons why St. Louis 


Flour Mills is able to serve you best! 
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LOUIS FLOUR MILLS 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Kroger Earnings, 
Sales for 1958 
Set New Record 


CINCINNATI — Both sales and 
earnings of the Kroger Co. reached 
new highs in 1958, according to Jo- 
seph B. Hall, president. Net income 
for 1958, after taxes, was $21,629 930, 
compared with $20,635,207, after tax- 
es, for 1957. 

Earnings for 1958 amounted to 
$1.76 a share on the 12,319,317 shares 
outstanding at the year end. This 
compared with 1957 net income of 
$1.70 a share on the 12,144,414 shares 
outstanding on Dec. 28, 1957, Mr. 
Hall reported. All figures are after 
adjustment for the_ three-for-one 
stock split approved by shareowners 
on Dec. 10, 1958. Kroger’s 1958 earn- 
ings were equivalent to one and two- 
tenths cents per sales dollar. 

The present quarterly dividend rate 
on the common stock, Mr. Hall said, 
is equivalent to an annual dividend 
rate of 90¢ a share. The previous an- 
nual dividend was equivalent to 6635¢ 
a share after adjusting for the three- 
for-one stock split. Thus, the current 
dividend represents a 35% increase 
over the previous rate. This marks 
Kroger’s 57th year of uninterrupted 
dividends, and every dividend paid 
during this period was fully earned 
in the year paid. 

Sales of $1,776,175,147 exceeded 
1957 by 6%. Average sales per store 
were $1,257,914 in 1958, compared 
with $1,157,006 in 1957 and $982,589 
in 1956. 

“Kroger sales and earnings im- 
proved steadily during the early 
months of 1958,”" Mr. Hall said, add- 
ing that the effect of the recession 
was felt during the summer and 
early fall. Labor difficulties within 
and without the company also af- 
fected profits, he said. “However, re- 
covery was noticeable by October and 
the year ended with sales and earn- 
ings at record levels.” 


New Stores 


Kroger opened 100 new stores in 
1958, while closing 137 older stores. 
There were 34 major remodels. Dur- 
ing the year, 44 stores were acquired 
through merger with Wyatt Food 
Stores of Dallas, Texas. Continuation 
of the company’s store building pro- 
gram at approximately the 1958 level 
is anticipated for the next few years, 
Mr. Hall stated. At the close of 1958 
Kroger was operating 1,428 stores, 
compared with 1,421 a year previous. 

Capital expenditures for all pur- 
poses were $48,775,194 in 1958. This 
includes stores, distribution centers, 
manufacturing, transportation equip- 
ment and miscellaneous capital im- 
provements. Capital expenditures in 
1957 totaled $46,085,612. 

In his annual letter to stockhold- 
ers, Mr. Hall, commenting on Kro- 
ger’s activities, stated that moderni- 
zation of the firm’s bakeries is pro 
ceeding. He reported that the new 
Shreveport (La.) Bakery was opened 
on schedule; that the new Detroit 
bakery will be in operation this 
spring; that the Indianapolis bakery 
will be opened next fall, and that the 
Cleveland bakery will be completed 
in about a year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VETERAN BAKER DIES 

CALEDONIA, ONT. — Albert E. 
Jones, who operated a bakery in 
Caledonia for more than half a cel 
tury, died recently at the age of 86. 
He opened a bakery in 1904 and had 
operated at the same location con 
tinuously since that time. 
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_ ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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Baking in the Space Age 





Tri-State Bakers Told to Adopt Business 
Practices Suitable to An ‘Age of Change’ 


NEW ORLEANS—Approximate- 
ly 300 bakery operators, allied 
tradesmen and their wives and 
their guests listened to speakers 
cover topics ranging from the busi-: 
ness impact of the space age to 


marketing and merchandising at 
the recent convention of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. 


The impact of the space age is al- 
ready being felt in business—with 





tocateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST!- 


~ 





Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 
- « - throughout every step of the milling operation! 











such benefits as automation — and 
there is much more to come, the bak- 
ers and their guests were told by the 
Rev. Frank Benedetto, S. J., head of 
the department of physics, Loyola 
University of the South. Fr. Bene- 
detto cited, as an example of this im- 
pact, the leisure now being enjoyed 
as a result of scientific research. His 
address was heard at the opening 
general session, at which time Fr. 
Benedetto was introduced by George 
Aiavolasiti, Ace Bakery, New Or- 
leans. 

Another opening day speaker was 
Rex Paxton, public relations director 
of Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., who emphasized the age of 
change in which people now live, de- 
claring, “We are not going back to 
anything—we are going forward. 
Raise your sights. Technologically, 
you of the baking industry have done 
so, but in marketing you have not.” 


George Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York, spoke at the 
business session on the _ subject, 
“What Bakery Merchandising Needs 
Most.” He listed a number of “needs” 
in bakery merchandising, stressing 
the principle that “a service must sell 
itself to justify its existence—a ser- 
vice exists only so long as it fulfills 
a purpose longer and better than a 
competing service.” Mr. Graf was 
introduced by N. F. DeSalvo, DeSal- 
vo’s Bakery, Harvey, La., who sub- 
stituted as session chairman for 
Moore Guchereau, Lafayette, La. 

William L. Wolf, William Wolf 
Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, retiring 
president of Tri-State, reviewed ac- 
tivities of the past year, speaking at 
the initial session of the three-day 
convention. Mr. Wolf urged greater 
interest in legislative matters and a 
sharing of responsibilities and ex- 
penses connected with such matters. 
He deplored the infiltration of cheap 
bread into the Tri-State area, and re- 
minded bakers of the danger that 
consumers will lose respect for bread. 
“Cheap bread connotes cheap quality, 
and is not conducive to maintain con- 
sumer respect for the nutritional val- 
ue of our product,” he stated. 


Speeches Summarized 

In his speech about the impact of 
the space age, Fr. Benedetto said: 

“The impact on education has been 
tremendous, causing a need for 
trained scientists that is extremely 
difficult to satisfy. Physics, all but 
forgotten years ago, has now come 
to the front, due to the studies and 
discoveries that have followed the im- 
petus given to scientific research, 
such as cosmic radiation, which is so 
important to communication meth- 
ods; radar, which was made possible 
only by the millions of dollars in- 
vested into needed research by the 
government; atomic fission, which 
will provide nuclear power of the fu- 
ture, and other outer-space belts 
which affect radio, TV, telephones 
and telegraph. 

“The effect has been felt, too, in 
the South, especially from such popu- 
lation shifts as have occurred in Tex- 
as, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana 
—where huge chemical plants are be- 
ing established. 

“In all of this tremendous scien- 
tific upsurge and progress, the re- 
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Foy Bennett 
Heads Tri-State Bakers 


NEW PRESIDENT —Foy Bennett, 
general manager of Cotton’s, Inc., 
Baton Rouge, La., was elected presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
at the recent convention held in New 
Orleans. He replaces William L. Wolf, 
William Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, the retiring president. 


sponsibilities of the individual still 
remain. It is not all just a matter of 
appropriating money. We must have 
foresight, vision and—above all—a 
drive for what is right. We cannot 
afford to be isolated. Our standard 
of living is going to be higher in the 
future, but we cannot ignore the 
standards in other nations, because 
they affect us. In fact, we should help 





Wisconsin Rye Fiour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jakcer Miniine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISUONSIN | 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 








. s . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


‘The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 














Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN Youre 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 





CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS,, 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: 
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He Is a Happy Man 
Because You Supply 
Him Products that 
Are the BEST 


Always Keep Them Best With 


GOOCH'S BEST 
ices OURS 


Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear 


GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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to raise these other living standards, 
without fearing their competition. 
This is a matter of striving for uni- 
versal brotherhood, and in this we 


eannot isolate ourselves. Freedom, 
democracy, leadership cannot be 
bought over the counter,” concluded 


Fr. Benedetto. 

Mr. Paxton, reminding bakers in 
his address of the enormous number 
of products now on the market, 
stated: 

“You must have marketing know- 
how. Prosperity for any industry 
comes from selling wants—not needs. 
You must make people want your 
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products. You cannot market as you 
have in the past 15 years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer are kings and queens. 
You can no longer say to them, 
‘Here’s my product, you buy it!’ 
There will be less emphasis on prices 
in 1959 and more on quality, perform- 
ance and service. 

“Selling via the supermarkets has 
brought new ways of doing things, 
and it has brought greater impor- 
tance to packaging appearance and 
appeal. Be sure your package is a 
good salesman, particularly in the 
self-service stores where there is no 
other salesman present except your 


package. If your package does not 
attract, nothing happens. Don’t be 
soft or complacent. Raise your sights 
in your industry, and you will be in 
the realm of ideas,” advised Mr. Pax- 
ton. 

Bakery Merchandising 

Mr. Graf, in his address about bak- 
ery merchandising needs, said: 

“The great challenge to bakery 
sales management is to find the key 
to sell more goods per man _ hour. 
Merchandising needs one good, sin- 
cere self-analysis. Is your operation 
geared to meet dealer and consumer 
demand, or is it geared in most cases 
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‘to achieve today’s 


Pri seen 


DOUGH WHITENER 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, illinois 
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just to meet competition? Right now, 
90% of the time is devoted to out. 
maneuvering competitors, instead of 
determining what the housewife 
wants. In self-analysis, we must seek 
the answer to why our service is so 
costly and so ineffective. Learn ang 
study distribution— where and how 
it goes. We have not yet learned mar. 
ket control and variety selling. One 
great need is to step up the caliber 
of sales management. There is too 
much reliance on short-cut methods, 
and too little knowledge of handling 
supermarkets. 

“We are weak at the store leve] 
in personal pitch. Sales managers 
need more creative imagination and 
ability to dramatize your products, 
The essence of top grade management 
is to be able to interpret what the 
housewife wants, and promotion that 
puts selling in action. I believe that 
the industry has a great future. Our 
kind of service gives better products 
and fresher products. But there js 
much to learn. Let’s find the answers 
now,” concluded Mr. Graf. 

Another speaker who looked into 
the future with the audience was Dr, 
Cylvia A. Sorking, business consult- 
ant, economist and author, St. Louis, 
She spoke to bakers on self-analysis 
of their relationships and attitudes 
towards employees in the light of 
present-day procedures, and as they 
will be. 


Citations Made 


Three citations were made during 
the convention. President Wolf read 
a citation and presented a desk tray 
with an inscribed plaque for Gordon 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, 
Ala., pioneer association worker and 
founder of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. The gift was ac 
cepted by Mr. Smith’s son, Roy. 

A citation and framed testimonial 
were presented to Georges Dennery, 
president of Charles Dennery, Inc, 
New Orleans, charter member of 
ATBI, for his services to the tr- 
state organization. 

Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Orleans, president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, was presented with an en- 
graved ring by Chairman Aiavolasiti 
on behalf of tri-state members for 
the distinction he has gained in the 
baking industry. Mr. Reising, as part 
of the presentation, reminded bakers 
of the benefits of membership in 
ASBE. 

Milton J. Meyer, Allstate Supply 
Co., New Orleans, president of the 
Tri-State Allied Assn., arranged for 
an afternoon and evening of varied 
entertainment, including a_ buffet 
supper, at the Lakewood Country 


Richard T. Parris 
“Work Together, Learn Together 


RETAILER—Richard T. Parris, tht 
Pastry Shop, West Monroe, La., pret 
ident of the retail division, Tri-Statt 
Bakers Assn., speaking at the recest 
convention in New Orleans, urge 
bakers to work together, and to leam 
to know one another for the mutual 
advancement of their respective 
nesses. 
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Brought back because you asked for it... 


General Mills' Easter Bunny Cake Kit! 


* Pink and yellow ‘rabbit ears in two sizes 
* Full-color poster 
* Formula & merchandising tips to help you sell 


Last year, you asked us to bring it back in ’59 because it 
was an ‘‘Alive”’ promotion. So here it is: the Easter Bunny 
Cake Kit that earned you so many extra profitable sales! 
Customers loved the cake for parties, centerpieces and 
family dinners. And you loved the profits you earned by 
baking and selling this clever Easter specialty! 


New this year are two kinds of easy-to-use “‘rabbit ears’’: 
One pink, one yellow, in two sizes for different-sized 
cakes. A formula-merchandising folder shows you how to 
make and display your cakes. And a bright four-color 
poster tempts customers to “thrill the children this Easter” 
with one of your cakes. Everything you’ll need to trim and 
promote theeasy-to-make, easy-to-sell Easter Bunny Cake! 


Use Softasilk to bake the perfect Easter cake 


All your best cakes start with Softasilk! That’s 
because there’s no finer cake flour made any- 
where, at any price. With it, you'll bake high, 
silky textured cakes with the delicious, tender 
eating characteristics your best cakes should 
have. The kind of cakes your customers will 
buy, and buy again. 


Easter is early this year, March 29. Ask your General 
Mills salesman now for the Bunny Cake Kit or write: 










Mills 


See you at the Assoc. Retail Bakers of America Convention 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 12 to 15! 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


9200 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 
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The Wafer... Warranty 
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Club. Because of inclement weather, 
outdoor activities were cancelled. 
Special entertainment for more 
than 100 ladies in attendance was 
provided under the general direction 
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ance at the closing banquet. Presj- 
dent Wolf was presented with a set 
of gold cuff links and accessories at 
the banquet. 


William Bacher was chairman of 





That Protects YOU 
































of Mrs. A. F. Odette Reising. These 
activities included a luncheon, a 
sightseeing tour, attendance at the 
races and arrangements for attend- 


the banquet arrangements, and 
Christy J. Smith, Wesson Oil @ 
Snowdrift Sales Co., was chairman 
(Turn to TRI-STATE BAKERS, page 34) 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 


S ij 
j | 






Roche engraves the Roche name on 
each wafer to make sure you always 

get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 





Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 
each Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 








Maarcier ma Ati U.S. Pat. Off. 


@illaj{2 BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
aru © are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 


2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


4. FINER, MORE 5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BUOYANT PARTICLES BREAK 


al) 


SQUARE wafers give | Wafers break clean into 


complete disintegration Flour-fine porticles in- 
wofers $ fe pont weter in | sure even distribution | you thousands of parti- 
yeas! ‘oughout eac! cles, longer suspension. 


Enrichment ossured 
when SQUARE 
ore used os 


halves and quarters, for 
odd-sized doughs 





Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 





TRI-STATE MEETING—Upper, from left: William L. Wolf, William Wolf 
Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, La., outgoing president of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., is seated with Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, 
president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, and Rex Paxton, 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., one of the convention speakers. 
Standing is George Aiavolasiti, Ace Bakery, New Orleans, chairman of the 
opening session. Lower photo, from the left: Allied association members who 
acted as host to the convention included: Harry S. Redmon, P. L. Thomson & 
Co.; Carrol DeGorge, John E. Koerner & Co.; LeRoy Blount, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and Martin H. Heiderich, Graham & Sauve, all of New Orleans. 


VITAMIN DIVISION © HMOBPMANN-LA ROCHE INC. © Nutley 10, NEW JERSEY 








4 ”? “OLD TIMES” 
Rockye  *BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














jp a | _ TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MI 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 





bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 









— SALINA, KANSAS 
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“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 
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N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows check our finished product with the latest scientific 
samples of the test bake to ‘““Mr. American Farmer” equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 

Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an tific equipment.to insure the uniformity and quality 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We of King Midas Flour. 
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World symbol 
FLOUR MILLS of the fight 


against TB ® 
MINNEAPOLIS @J> MINNESOTA 




















WHAT SELLS 


BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit colleges and crop improvement groupe 

the wheat areas and begin the task of — which Pillsbury helps support. Pugllsb 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- = pose—to find the best wheat for mijhe imp 
rieties are planted and tested under ing into flour. Also, certain areas mapunties 
the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. Fim 


and at Pillsbury 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combini 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part di 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingrt 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product ...# 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helpet 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products 


RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “‘inventory’”’ of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 











IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


2 = af 


oaves of bread. These test reports guide 

Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


Starts in the field! 


END OF THE JOURNEY .. . where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 


... your partner in building sales! 


The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Worth looking Into 





New Produets 
New Services 
> New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 

products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
= Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
= ~panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 








_N o. 4266—Cup Cake 


Frames Reinforced 


A new construction feature claimed 
to greatly reinforce and strengthen 
cup bottoms is now available on cup 





cake frames made by Chicago Metal- 
lic Manufacturing Co. This exclusive 
“Cup Gard’ ribbed embossing fea- 
ture has been tested and proved in 
actual baking operations, reports Chi- 
cago Metallic. The new “Cup Gard” 
ribbed embossing construction rein- 


FF5F 


- 4266—Cup Cake Frames 
. 4267. 
- 4268 


B—Mirer 
4269—Easter 
- 4270—New Package 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


. 2093—Water Conditioner 


NAME ........ SPOCTeererrerrerrerer Tree ree reer eee eee eee eee 


COMPANY cccccicccccccecdccccesctsccssccceccnticcgccccccessceoe 
ADDRESS 2. ccccccccccscccccccccccencecccccccrcceccsccccccouses 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


forces the sides and bottoms of the 
cups, making them considerably 
stronger and much more resistant to 
damage. “Cup Gard” assures longer 
cup life, and will permit easier re- 
leases, aS “Bottom Gard” and “Pan 
Gard’ do in the case of bread or pull- 
man pans. For details, check No. 4266 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4271—Catalog 
Deseribes Ovens 


The food machinery division of 
Baker Perkins, Inc., is offering a 
catalog featuring, with photographs, 
three types of ovens of the Petersen 
design. These include a heavy duty 
revolving tray oven, a Roast-N-Bake 
type, and the Ec-Tri-Flex unit. The 
catalog points out general oven per- 
formance details for pan breads, buns, 
hearth breads and rolls, sweet goods, 
meats, pies and cookies. It states gen- 


eral specifications, type of construc-~ 


tion, sizes and heating systems avail- 
able. For a copy of this catalog, check 
No. 4271 on the coupon, clip and mail 
to this publication. 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 





POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The American Baker 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Neo. 4267—Pictorial 
Doughnut Packages 


Sutherland Paper Co. now has 
available for bakers a series of four 
full-color reproductions of cake 
doughnuts suitable for use on dough- 
nut packages. Each illustration shows 
the doughnuts in a different, appeal- 
ing setting—milk and doughnuts on a 
plate, doughnuts on a silver platter, 
coffee and doughnuts on a plate, and 
milk and doughnuts in a basket. De- 
signed to upgrade the shelf appeal of 
doughnut packages, the pictorials are 





available in 8 and 12-count dough- 
nut carton sizes. They can be used 
with -specially created Sutherland 
designs, or fitted into existing brand 
designs to maintain a_ particular 
“family” design appearance. Because 
of the realistic appearance of the 
doughnuts in the pictorials, Suther- 
land sees the possibility of bakers 
using them in cartons without the 
windows erdinarily used to show the 
actual product inside. For details, 
check No. 4267 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4268—Greater 
Mixing Control 

The Day Hercules Mixer, with new 
interchangeable agitator roller arm 
feature, affords, new control to mix- 
ing times to compensate for varia- 
tions in flour characteristics, and 
changes in absorption, formulation 
and floor time, reports the manufac- 
turer, the J. H. Day Co. Where such 
major production situations change, 
the roller arms on the dough mixer 
may be speedily changed from one 
diameter size to the next to make 
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proper compensation and maintain ~ 


mixing schedules. To further insure 
controlled mixing times, the new 
Day super-active water jacket com- 
pels the coolant to reach 100% of 
the tank sheet surface. This directed 


flow precludes the possibility of “hot* 
spots,” and is claimed to be the most: . 
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efficient water cooling arrangement 
known. The Hercules Dough Mixer 
may be equipped with direct expan- 
sion cooling if required. For details, 
check No. 4268 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4270—New 
Cylinder Package 


Sealright Co., Inc., now has in use 
what it terms a new idea in small- 
type packaging diverse enough to 
paekage such products as cake and 
cookie mixes. The cylinder-type, half- 
pint container, called ‘“Totem-Pak,” 
consists of a plastic coated container 
that is fitted into a _ glassine-lined 
paper cylinder. Then a “tite seal” 
cover is placed over both the plastic 
container and the outer cylinder. For 
details check No. 4270 and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4269—Bakers’ 
Easter Kit 


Cupcakes decorated with chicks set 
in colored coconut, and Easter egg 
cakes frosted with colored icing 
spotted with bouquets of flowers are 
the latest in a series of bakery form- 
ulas presented to retail bakers by 
Durkee Famou3s Foods. Prepared 
especially for promotional emphasis 
preceding Easter, Durkee’s Happy 
Easter Surprises will be especially 
effective as Easter baked decora- 
tions. The Durkee kit contains make- 





Easter Surprises 
* FOR EASTER BASKET TREATS 


2 1 


up instructions, a full-color window 
streamer and a self-standing easel 
card picturing the Happy Easter Sur- 
prises in a colorful Easter setting. For 
details, check No. 4269 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4273—Dispenser 
For Tape Coding 


Kiwi Coders now produces a new 
dispenser and printer for Scotch 
Brand pressure-sensitive tape. The 
tape is printed on the sticky side with 
reverse type. It is possible, the manu- 
facturer claims, to code-date the tape 
or to print a small message. For code 
dating, the company recommends its 
patented, built-in, band-type number- 
ing heads, in which case the code is 
changed by turning small wheels. For 
details, check No. 4273 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4275—Carrier 
For Supplies 


Walton-March has developed “The 
Caddy,” a fabric carry-all for main- 
tenance supplies such as_ polishes, 
cleaners, cloths, brushes and gallon 
containers. The unit consists of 10 


‘pockets and a heavy quilted backing 
~#0 prevent damage to supplies, and is 


designed to fit both the 4- and 6-bu. 
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1958 acreage 99.6; “good to excellent” 


Discover for yourscii the outstanding baking 
qualities of Nebraska wheat flour. Try it now! 


Nebraska wheat flour has adequate mixing time, 
proper mixing tolerance, high absorption, better 
baking performance and improved loaf quality. 


Year after year, Nebraska wheat has been con- 
sistently high in quality. Varieties with 





dow : : “good to excellent” milling and baking character- a} it 1, 

asel Note: NEW 27 min. full _~ sound 4 istics constituted 99.6% of Nebraska’s 1958 Wil | Hay 

Sur- ob 7. _ pe = Fine wheat acreage. Strong gluten varieties con- VV A\\ rif |, 

oa si lia lan aia Si ian si stituted 64.1% and mellow gluten varieties 35.5%. AVA TT Tf 
1 rite: y r bi 4 44 i fi 

tion. Nebraska Wheat Commission Specify Nebraska wheat in your next flour order. \ 


606 Trust Building 


° Lincoln, Nebraska 
Always Pick the Leader . . Nebuake 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
340 AGRONOMY BUILDING 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, LINCOLN 3, NEBRASKA IMPROVEMENT 
Please send further information about the 
milling and baking qualities of Nebraska Wheat. ASSOCIATION 


NAME TITLE : LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA GRAIN 














COMPANY 
ADDRESS 





Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
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Waste Mobile units manufactured by 
Walton-March. Four fasteners at the 
top of “The Caddy” attach to the 
Waste Mobile bar, while two elastic 
tape loops slip over the casters and 
onto the legs. For more information, 
check No. 4275 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4274—Materials 
Handling Booklet 


Improved materials handling pro- 
cedures which have resulted when 
certain types of pneumatic equip- 
ment are arranged in selected com- 
binations to supplement each other 
are discussed in a 12-page booklet 
offered by the Fuller Co. The booklet 
is a reprint of a speech by Harry A. 
Markle, Jr., chief engineer of Fuller, 
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delivered at the 1958 Materials Han- 
dling Conference of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. An 
ASME publication, the bulletin dis- 
cusses applications of the Airslide 
Pump, a recent development in pneu- 
matic conveying by Fuller. Several 
applications of this Airslide Pump 
are revealed. These include its use as 
part of a semi-trailer for filling and 
discharging dry materials in bulk. 
For copies of this booklet, check No. 
4274, clip the coupon and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4272—Sturdy 
Mitt for Bakers 


The Singer Glove Manufacturing 
Co. reports that it now has available 
the “Emalfon,” a mitt that is partic- 








113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


ae HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y: 








818 Wayzata Blvd. 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 





Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





ularly suitable for the baking indus- 
try due to a greater degree of pro- 
tection and flexibility than the usual 
hand pad now in general use. The 
mitt is made of a patented combina- 
tion of three thicknesses of material. 
The outer layer is of terry cloth, 
treated to make it flame-resistant. 
The inner layer is all-wool for added 
insulation. The third layer (next to 











the skin) is of soft fleeced cotton. In 
actual tests the Emalfon Mitt has 
withstood temperatures up to 700°, 
say the manufacturers. Designed for 
easy “on and off,” it reportedly pro- 
tects the whole hand, yet is com- 
fortable, giving the hand a natural 
“feel” and sure grip on a hot pan. It 
can be worn on either hand. For de- 
tails, check No. 4272 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 
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No. 4276—Wrapper 
For Baked Foods 


The Polymaster division of Cello- 
Masters, Inc., has produced a new, 
transparent food freezer wrapper 
which it reports has an unusual “con- 
trolled cling” quality that holds fast 
and does not break when subjected 
to up to seven pounds of weight. 
“Cling Wrap” was developed from a 
Spencer Chemical polyethylene resin, 
and is supposed to improve material- 
ly the efficiency of preserving such 
products as baked foods, among oth- 
ers. A feature of Polymaster “Cling 
Wrap” is a new cutter-bar dispenser 
box designed to eliminate the hazard 
of losing the film edge, which pre- 
viously meant almost total waste of 
the package. Check No. 4276 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publica- 
tion for details. 


No. 2093—W ater 
Conditioner 


The availability of Magnetron, a 
water conditioning instrument that 
prevents scale and corrosion by intro- 
ducing energy to the salt and min- 
eral molecules in water has been an- 
nounced by Magnetron Water Condi- 





tioner. The energized molecules, the 
firm said, lose their ability to adhere 








KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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NOW BEMIS GIVES YOU THE BEST 
NONPREMIUM ANTI-SKID MULTIWALL BAG 
















Here is a simple, convincing do-it- 
yourself test for comparing the new 
Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwall and any 
other nonpremium multiwall. Put 
one bag on a smooth board and tilt 
it, measuring the exact point at which y - 
the bag starts to skid. Then try it 
with the other bag. O. K.—go ahead. 


eee il eemeil ee er 

















Thsre are many commercial anti-skid 
papers and anti-skid treatments. Some are 
only partially effective. Others are expensive 
...demand a high premium! 


But now— Bemis offers a new sheet that 
will give you definitely the best anti-skid per- 
formance of any multiwall at no upcharge. 
Its performance is equal to or better than 
many anti-skid multiwalls for which you 
pay a premium price. 

And the new Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwalls 
make possible still finer Bemis brand print- 
ing because of the smoother paper surface. 
(The increased surface friction is obtained 


through the addition of a special compound 
during the papermaking process. The paper 
does not ‘‘feel rough.’’) 


Improved stack-ability ... better printing... 


no upcharge. Three very good reasons for 
trying Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwalls. Call 


your Bemis Man today. 
Bemis 


General Offices —408 Pine Street 
St. Lovis 2—CHestnut 1-0900 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


WHERE FLEXIBLE. PACKAGING 


IDEAS 


ARE BORN 
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to themselves or the metal over 
which they pass, for a period of time. 
The unit is a permanent installation 
and is not a water softener. For more 
information check No. 2093 on the 
coupon. 


Also Available 


No. 4186—Bagging scale bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4187 — Bulk airlock, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 4138—Conveyor bulletin, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 4189—New shortenings, Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co. 
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No. 4140— Packaging papers, 
Packaging Institute, Inc. 

No. 4141—End labels, Pollock Pa- 
per Corp. 

No. 4142—Flour weighing system, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4148—Sealing tape, United 
Mineral & Chemical Corp. 

No. 4144— New plastic package, 
Cochran-Continental Container Corp. 

No. 4145—Bread dusting starches, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

No. 4147—Wrappirg Machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Packaging Machinery, Inc. 

No. 4148— Drum dumper, Colson 
Ccerp. 


No. 4149—Wrapping film, Contin- 
ental Can Co. 

No. 4150 — Pneumatic control, 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. 

No, 4151 — Depanning compound, 
Max Ams. Co. 

No. 4152 — Freezer unit, Victory 
Metal Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4153 — Dough Conditioner, R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. 

No. 4154—Sweetener booklet, Corn 
Produc‘s Sales Co. 

No. 4155—Liquid converter, Flow 
Equipment Corp. 

No. 4156 — Salt dispensing bin, 
Morton Salt Co. 





6 years 
OF PROVED 


PERFORMANCE 







» AIRSLIDE 


The accepted car of the 
baking and milling industries 


Every year, more and more millers and bakers are going to Airslide cars for eco- 


nomical bulk shipment of flour. Here’s why: 


1. No bills for bags, drums or containers 


2. Easier, safer loading and unloading 


3. No packing, racking or stacking 


4, Far more clearance for unloading 


Where the volume warrants, the Airslide car can be used for bulk transportation 


of sugar. For further information on bulk shipping, call or write. You'll find, a 


ee ees 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
185 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
In Canada: Canadian General Transit Co., Lid., Montreal 


‘* 


pays to plan with General American. 





m AIRSLIDE 


Airslide Car Department 
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No. 4205—Pneumatic system, Fy. 
ler Co. 

No. 4206—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer. 
guson Co. 

No. 4207—Anti-sticking 
Perc E. Harms Co. 

No. 4208—Band blade sharpener, 
Bettendorf Equipment Co. 

No. 4209—Cake pan turner, J. 
Day Co. 

No. 4210— Wrapper Opener, Dy 
Pont. 

No. 4241 — Sorbic preservatives, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 

No. 4242-— Bulk facilities, 
Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4243—Cake decoration ideas, 
Durkee Famous Foods. 

No. 4244—Flavor filler, Homogen- 
ette, Inc. 

No. 4245—Bakery machines, Anets- 
berger Brothers, Inc. 

No. 4246—Revolving ovens, Baker 
Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4247—Caramel coloring, Seth- 
ness Products Co. 

No. 4248—Brownie base, Caravan 

label 


Products Co. 

No. 4249 — End coating, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

No. 4250—Honey glaze set, Cara- 
van Products Co. 

No. 4251 — Bread labels, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 

No. 4252—Doughnut fryer, J. ¢ 
Pitman & Sons, Ince. 

No. 4253 — Price marking ma- 
chines, A. Kimball Co. 

No. 4254—Food scoop, Wood Shovel 
& Tool Co. 

No. 4255—Cherry pastry promo- 
tion, Durkee Famous Foods. 

No. 4256—Tote booklet, Tote Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

No. 4257 — Facsimile packaging, 
Ivers-Lee Co. 

No. 4258—Packaging film, DuPont 
Co: 

No. 4259—Portable pneumatic sys- 
tem, Hoffman Machinery Corp. 

No. 4260— Cake decorating sales 
aid, Westco Products. 

No. 4261—E-Z open labels, .Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 

No. 4262—Lemon filling powder, S. 
Gumpert Co. 

No. 4263—Fruit spread, S. Gun- 
pert Co. 

No. 4264 — Bakers’ 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 4265—Nor-Lake cootealll Nor 
Lake, Inc. 


agent, 


Baker 


icings, Mallet 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
‘ 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
Code Sand bok marking machines for the flow 
milling and —— Coding bread wrap- 
pers, etc., our specialty. 
Write for ean on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, I. 
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Theres 
more 















in every 
eletedia} as 


sack 
than 


flour 






The tangible, important differences in 
Occident Flour are milling quality and baking 
dependability. They affect every formula, 
Improve every baked product. 
These differences are built into Occident . . . have been for over 
“15 years. This recognized quality has earned Occident a reputation 
for excellence throughout the industry. 


Quality sets the Oceident name apart . . . makes Occident unequalled for 
, prémium spegialty bréads as well as regular commercial production. 
You Zet rae milling » and baking dependability in every sack. You can’t buy 
, ‘these ‘Occident differencés i in another flour at any price. 


a tie ‘ 
Ae be ahs 
ed : Sw 
et, 4 % % * 
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ew 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR 


a 
: - te. at ‘ “Other habe flours milled to Qccident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
i. anda other Superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter an@ Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
* a" ip 
_ =" * EMINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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| To-Day’'s 
| MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


























the priceless ae 4 in flour 


yours always with. . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE cake flour 
u COOKIE KING- cookie and dough-uP flour 
aly CRACKER KIN G—cracker 


I, soft wheat grahain 


sponge barelels 


7, N G— 1007 
eC GRAHAM KI 





PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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BAKERS’ CONFERENCE—A display of bakery products was one of the 
highlights of the recent Michigan Bakers Educational Conference held at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Approximately 300 bakers attended, 
bringing their prize products. In the top photo Wilbur Awrey, Awrey’s Bak- 
eries, Detroit, at the left, shows two of the wedding cakes displayed by his 
firm to Julius Braunreuther, Sanders Bakeries, Detroit. In the lower photo 
a group displays some of the cherry tarts and cherry cakes shown at the 
conference, emphasizing greater use of Michigan cherries. Seated at the left 
is Mrs. Milton Curtis, Midland, being served by her husband. Seated at the 
right is Mrs. Frank Balizs, Grand Rapids, being served by her husband. Mr. 
Curtis is president of the Eastern Michigan Bakers Assn., while Mr. Balizs is 
president of the Western Michigan Bakers Assn. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 


TRI-STATE BAKERS 


(Continued from page 24) 





of special arrangements for enter- 
tainment. 

Mrs. M. J. Meyer was chairman of 
the entertainment for the visiting 
ladies at the allied trades’ party. 

The convention included a recep- 
tion and cocktail hour honoring Pres- 
ident Wolf. Maurice Brooks was 
chairman of arrangements. 

Registration for the convention 
was headed by Henry Folse, Charles 
Dennery, Inc. Arrangements for 
“Bakers Day at the Races” were 
made by Carl Goldenberg, Holsum 
Bakeries, Inc., and John E. Koerner, 
John E. Koerner Co., New Orleans. 

Tri-state officers reelected at the 
annual meeting were: Tom Stevens, 
Home Baking Co., Birmingham, vice 
president for Alabama; Melvin C. 
Hebert, Calcasieu Baking Co., Lake 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: +: Oneof the Best : ::? 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








“RRUSSELL’S BEST”’ 





Charles, vice president for Louisiana; 
R. N. Morton, Colonial Baking Co., 
Jackson, for Mississippi; Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., The Dough Boy, New Or- 
leans, secretary-treasurer. 

(Turn to TRI-STATE BAKERS, page 42) 





‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. ‘ 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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a 17,000,000 AMERICANS NEED ‘== 
a A LOW SALT (SODIUM) DIET 


BAKE ITWITH 
NEOBAKASAL___...... # 


The Superior Salt Substitute... [am 


1 OUT OF EVERY 10 AMERICANS! ... 


That’s the huge market potential for salt-free bread. 
For that’s the estimate on people suffering from 
cardiac, renal and other conditions in which doc- 
tors order ‘‘no salt!” 

And the easy, accurate, economical way to bake 
salt-free bread, to assure its being full-flavored and 
taste tempting is to use NEOBAKASAL, the supe- 
rior salt substitute by Sterwin. 

Made under the most rigid laboratory standards, 
NEOBAKASAL looks, tastes and is used like common 
salt. 

So bake .. . advertise . . . feature . . . recommend 
SALT-FREE BREAD made with NEoBAKASAL! 
This item fills out your line of baked goods, makes 
good customers out of people who before could eat 
little bread. 





Another Fine Baking Product By The Makers Of 
B-E-T-S? The Original Bread Enrichment Tablet 


Stunie Comal. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y, 


mmm es ee oe SEND FOR FREE NEQBAKASAL SAMPLE TODAY! sax sme meee smnme sem np 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. AB-39 

1450 Broadway 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE sample of Sterwin’s'NEOBAKASAL 
together with information on its use in baking salt-free 
bread. 
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Flours Built to Meet 
Modern Baking Schedules 


Your hake ay PLeserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Wl C #2 e 


Mills Wichita and Moundridge a M Ohio 





; o re] 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS . STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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ABA’s Film Strip, 
‘Your Daily Bread,’ 
Well Received 


CHICAGO—The filmstrip version 
of “Your Daily Bread” has now been 
placed in more than 2,000 schools and 
audio visual centers, with only a 
small number of areas actually cov- 
ered, according to a report from the 
Bakers of America Program of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Letters offering the strip are in 
the mail to school superintendents, 
audio visual centers and school prin- 
cipals in several states. Eventually, 
all states will be reached. 

A number of the orders have been 
arranged by ABA members, allied 
tradesmen and bakers’ associations 
and councils. As examples of pro- 
motional work being done with the 
fim strip, ABA cites the following: 

The Indiana Bakers Assn. arranged 
for 108 schools to receive strips in 
Indianapolis. A member in Roanoke, 
Va., arranged for distribution to 32 
schools in that city; another placed 
38 in El Paso, Texas, schools; an- 
other placed 30 in Pueblo, Colo., 
schools; a member arranged for 67 
prints in several Texas towns; a 
member in Syracuse, N.Y., contact- 
ed the superintendent of parochial 
schools and placed prints in 70 
schools. The Texas Gulf Council is 
placing 100 prints in schools. 

The Oklahoma Extension Service 
sent 562 prints to schools in that 
state; Iowa State College distributed 
100 prints in each county in the state, 
and prints in the state of Washing- 
ton are all in audio-visual centers. 

Massachusetts’ orders, for the most 
part, are direct from schools or 
school superintendents. 

The film has had high acceptance 
whenever shown to school authori- 
ties, states ABA. Bakers can help get 
it used in their schools. ABA will 
send additional copies of a leaflet, 
which contains an order blank, to 
any member requesting it for dis- 
tribution to school people. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Convention Attendance 


Committee Appointed 
By SBA Chairman 


ATLANTA, GA. — Announcement 
has been made by Donald Smith, 
Southern Bakers Assn. board chair- 
man, that Paul C. Jones, Jones Bros. 
Bakery, Greensboro, N.C., will serve 
as chairman of the SBA convention 
attendance committee. The 45th an- 
nual convention will be held at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., April 2, 3 and 4. 

This year a new nine-hole golf 
course adjoining the hotel will be 
open for the first time. It is ex- 
pected that this new course will en- 
courage more members to golf, “es- 
pecially the ladies, since the course 
Will be so convenient. 

Mr. Jones encourages both bakers 
and allieds to attend, and non-mem- 








bers in the baking and allied indus- 


tties are cordially invited. The Vinoy 
Perk Hotel on Florida’s West Coast 
faces Tampa Bay. The hotel has a 
swimming pool and other interests 
for SBA members to have a good 
time, Mr. Jones stated. 
Members of the convention attend- 
ance committee are: A. C. Conolly, 
Bakers of Fort Pierce, Fort 
» Fla.; W. S. Garfield, Pollock 
Corp., Tallahassee, Fla.; Jo- 
sph W. Hatch, Colonial Stores, Inc., 
Point, Ga.; “Gunner” Hinson, 
ttanooga Bakery, Inc., Chatta- 
n0oga, Tenn.; R. W. Hubner, Pol- 
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lock Paper Corp., Greensboro, N.C.; 
M. H. Inscoe, Bryce Packaging Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. O. Jackson, Jr., 
The Pillsbury Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Rus- 
sell E. Knepp, Lady Fair Bakery, 
Miami, Fla.; B. L. McCoy, Krispy 
Kreme Doughnut Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
R. N. Morton, Colonial Baking Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; Harry Murdaugh, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Decatur, Ga.; 
Sidney Srochi, Atlanta Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Anthony Wolf, William 
Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, La., 
and Herbert J. Woods, Hecht’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 


Capital Announces 


Management Changes 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, has redeemed 
the company interests of the estate 
and family of the late Thomas B. 
Schmidt, it was announced by Albert 
S. Schmidt, president and _ board 
chairman of the bakery firm. The 
management structure of the com- 
pany has changed with the resigna- 
ticns of Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., and 
Richard W. Schmidt. 


Albert S. Schmidt will continue 
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as president and chairman of the 
board; Bernard Schmidt will con- 
tinue as v:ce president in charge of 
personnel, and will be in charge of 
all sales and sales promotion; Al- 
bert S. Schmidt, Jr., will continue 
as vice president in charge of trans- 
portation, and will be -in charge of 
production. 

The 68-year-old bakery was found- 
ed in 1891 by the late Bernard 
Schmidt. Now operating in four states 
from its headquarters in Harrisburg, 
Capital employs approximately 600 
persons in 10 plants. 
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shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 

and crust. Improves texture. Results in - 
better eating and keeping qualities— 

easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


secant teat raed 
tenderness — improved 


ft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


621 Minna St., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 23, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 





THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 


April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 


Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 


April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 








ve BAYSTATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


and body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mix- 


ing tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 


F LOUR 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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May, 1959 Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave. SE., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7%, N.Y. 


May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., spring meeting, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 


May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Il. 


June, 1959 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 


Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


July, 1959 


July 9-12 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; sec., Raymond J, 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W. 
Va. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn. 
annual convention, Western Skies 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M.; sec., R. J. 
L. Kilgore, 319 S. First St., Albu- 
querque, N.M. 
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@The Western-Waxide division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, has announced four changes 
in its sales organization. Clayton K. 
Hayes, sales manager for the St. 
Louis plant, has been promoted to 
manager of distributor sales at West- 
ern-Waxide headquarters in San Le- 
andro, Cal.; Carl W. Sippel, assistant 
sales manager at St. Louis, will re- 
place Mr. Hayes as St. Louis sales 





TRADE 





PULSE 


manager; Ken McCourt, sales repre- 
sentative in Denver, has been pro- 
moted to sales supervisor for West- 
ern-Waxide in New York City, and 
Gerald A. Kerns, sales representative 
in the Western-Waxide North Port- 
land (Ore.) plant, will succeed Mr. 
McCourt in Denver. 


@ At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of American Bakeries Co. 
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David L. Mitchell, controller, was 
elected assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Mitchell has been in the employ of 
the company since his graduation 
from DePauw University in 1940, ex- 
cept for four years’ service in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. He also holds a mas- 
ter of business administration de- 
gree from Chicago University and a 
certified public accountant’s certifi- 
cate in Illinois. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants and the Controllers Institute 
of America. 


@ Alto Corporation, York, Pa., bak- 
ery equipment manufacturers, an- 
nounce the appointment of Lewis G. 
Grossi as chief engineer, according 
to Dale S. Lecrone, vice president 
and general man- 
ager. A native of 
Janesville, Pa, 
Mr. Grossi joined 
Alto. in December, 
1957. He was pre- 
viously associated 
with Prodex Co., 
Fords, N.J., as pro- 
duction manager. 
Prior to that time, 
he was, succes- 
sively, methods 
and production en- 
gineer and design engineer for Landis 
Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., for 16 
years. Mr. Grossi is a graduate en- 
gineer of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Lewis G. Grossi 


@R. E. Horsey, vice president in 
charge of sales, has announced the 
appointment of Don F. Mills to the 
sales staff of Givaudan Flavors, Inc. 
Mr. Mills will represent the com- 
pany in the New York-Connecticut 
area. Mr. Mills received the Bachelor 
of Arts Degree from Duke University 
in 1955, and entered the Navy in 
1956. He joined Givaudan in Janu- 
ary, 1958, and has undergone an in- 
tensive training program for his 
present assignment. 


@ Pollock Paper Corp., Dallas, Texas, 
has announced the promotion of 
Maurice D. Smith and Milton T. 
Hickok to new positions in the com- 
pany’s management staff. Mr. Smith 

. was promoted to 
vice president and 
general sales man- 
ager of the bak- 
ery packaging di- 
vision, and Mr. 
Hickok was named 
manager of Pol- 


lock’s Columbus, 
| Ohio, converting 
operations. After 


joining Pollock in 
1932, Mr. Smith 
headquartered in 
Atlanta, Ga., as sales representative 
in the southeastern states, Later he 
moved to Harrisburg, Pa., and for 
many years represented Pollock in 
the eastern states. In 1953 he was 
named eastern sales manager and in 
1955 moved to Columbus as sales 
manager of the northern division. He 
will now manage bakery packaging 
sales on a nationwide basis. Former- 
ly a director of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., he is also a past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. Mr. 
Hickok, prior to joining Pollock in 
August, 1958, was associated with 
Standard Packaging Corp. for 13 


Maurice D. Smith 
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years. From 1948, he was corporate 
vice president, in charge of the com- 
pany’s closure and machine division 
in Chicago. 


@ Robert Y. Arnold has been made 
a sales representative for Avisco 
cellophane in the Chicago district of 
American Viscose Corp.’s film divi- 
sion, according to Arthur J. Horgan, 
district sales manager. Formerly a 
member of the division’s market de- 
velopment department in Philadel- 
phia, he will service accounts in St, 
Louis, Missouri and southern Illinois, 
He replaces Edward C. Nazzaro who 
has been promoted to a converter 
sales position. 


@J. D. Huesing has been elected 
vice president of Colonial Baking Co, 
at Indianapolis, Ind. A _ native of 
Indianapolis, he joined the firm in 
1933, and was appointed office man- 
ager in 1936. A year ago he was 
named assistant to the president and 
placed in charge of cost control and 
internal operations. 


@The appointment of Richard EF, 
Ryberg as plant manager of the 
Cleveland bakery of the Kroger Co. 
has been announced. Mr. Ryberg was 
plant manager at Cincinnati for two 
years. 


@® Caravan Products Co., Inc., Pas- 
saic, N.J., has announced the addi- 
tion of Julius Peck to its New York 
sales staff. Mr. Peck will sell Cara- 
van’s line of prepared sweet dough 
and cake bases, pan greases, emulsi- 
fiers, flavors and specialties to retail 
and wholesale bakers in the Brook- 
lyn and Queens (New York) area. 


@Glen A. Day, general manager of 
Honl Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Ore., has announced the appointment 
of Mrs. Mary Sabro as laboratory 
technician. Mrs. Sabro is a graduate 
home economist and has had several 
years’ experience working with gov- 
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ernment services in Washington, and 
as product counselor for General 
Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis. In her 
new position she will assist in the 
development of new formulas and 
testing of all pre-mix flour for qual- 
ity control of all Honl products. 


@The appointment of Kenneth C. 
Peer as executive vice president of 
Ekco Engineering Co., a division of 
Ekco Products Co., has been an- 
nounced by H. W. Gillespie, presi- 

: me; dent. The division 
is responsible for 
the manufacture 
and sale of com- 
mercial baking 
pans and equip- 
ment. Mr. Peer is 
also executive vice 
president of the 
National Glaco 
Chemical Corp., an 
Ekco_ subsidiary 
providing commer- 
cial bakery pan 
glazing and cleaning service. A vet- 
eran in the glazing and bakery in- 
dustry, Mr. Peer joined Glaco as a 
technical director in 1952. Prior to 
that he was president and director 
of Multiphase Laboratories in San 
Francisco. He was named production 
manager for Glaco in 1954, general 
manager of operations in May, 1957, 
and executive vice president in De- 
cember, 1957. 


Kenneth C, Peer 


@ Oscar H. Oberschmidt, production 
superintendent in charge of sheet 
metal, plate fabrication and equip- 
ment assembly at Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich., has retired af- 
ter an industrial career of 45 years. 
A pattern maker in his youth, Mr. 
Oberschmidt began his industrial ex- 
periences in 1914 with the former 
Werner & Pfleiderer plant in Sagi- 
naw. He joined Baker Perkins when 
it purchased the Werner & Pfleider- 
er interests and, in 1929, was pro- 
moted to production superintendent. 


@Borden Foods Co., New York, has 
announced several recent appoint- 
ments and changes. George G. Leary 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of the firm. With Borden for 24 
years, Mr. Leary formerly was man- 
ager of the east-central district in 
Detroit. He succeeds O. D. Hall, who 
is now manager of the company’s 
new southeast district, headquartered 
in East Point, Ga. Robert J. Lyon 
succeeds Mr. Leary as east-central 
district manager. William H. Martin 
has joined Borden’s corporate mar- 
keting coordination department as 
marketing research manager. He suc- 
ceeds Robert E. Kahl, who was re- 
cently promoted to assistant vice 
president of the division in charge 
of marketing cheese and allied re- 
frigerated products 


@James 1. Kirkpatrick, vice presi- 
dent of Sutherland Paper Co., Kala- 


mazoo, Mich., has been appointed 
to the firm’s board of directors. 


®Southern Paper Box Co., with of- 
fices in Taylorsville, N.C., and Paris, 
Texas, has appointed Frank X. Pierce 
a New York sales representative. 


8ROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
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Mr. Pierce was formerly associated 
with Ward Baking Co., New York, 
for 22 years. 


@R. Newton Laughlin, president of 
Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., 
has announced the appointment of 
William H. Gilmore as manager of 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Gilmore was regional sales manager 
for Continental’s Washington dis- 
trict, which includes bread and cake 
bakeries in Washington, Richmond, 
Raleigh and Wheeling, and the Coun- 
ty Fair Bakery in Washington. The 
Braun company, which was acquired 
recently by Continental, will be op- 


erated as a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
Mr. Gilmore is a native of Etna, 
Ohio, and attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the Franklin Law School. 
He has been employed by Conti- 
nental for 30 years, and has held the 
Washington position since 1953. Prior 
to that he was manager for five 
years in Continental’s Akron bread 
bakery. He has also served as Cleve- 
land agency manager, and in the 
Continental regional office in De- 
troit. 


@ Several executive changes were re- 
cently announced by Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. William J. Curtis, vice 
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president of Horn & Hardart Co. 
of New York, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and board 
member of Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co. Milton Fritsche, baking com- 
pany vice president, has been elect- 
ed to the board, and Leonard W. 
Lowther has retired as executive 
vice president and board member. 
Also retired from the board of the 
baking company is Cyril V. Farley, 
who retains his positions as execu- 
tive vice president and board mem- 
ber of Horn & Hardart Co. William 
T. Kelly has been named vice presi- 
dent, commissary department of the 
baking company. 
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TRI-STATE GUESTS—Upper photo: Howard Hunter, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, at the left, and Albert R. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, were guests at the recent meeting of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. in New Orleans. Lower photo: Members of the Tri- 
State Allied Assn. met informally between sessions of the recent New Orleans 
convention. From the left they are: Milton J. Meyer, Allstate Supply Co., 
outgoing president of the allieds’ group and now board chairman; H. L. O’Ban- 
non, Bakers Service, Inc., vice president; Christy J. Smith, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., secretary-treasurer, and Frank J. LaNasa, Standard 
Brands, Inc., new president of the allied organization. All are from New 
Orleans. 
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(Continued from page 34) Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
For the organization’s retail divi- AMENDT MILLING CO. 


sion, all officers were reelected: Mr. Monroe, Mich. 


Parris was renamed president and 
Mr. DeSalvo as board chairman. Fred 
Pollman, Pollman’s Bake Shop, Mo- nee 
bile, was reelected vice president for Evans Milling Co., Inc. 




















Alabama; L. J. Long, Long’s Bakery, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
New Orleans, vice president for Loui- Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
siana, and Louis Schweizer, Blue Rib- DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
bon Bakery, Hattiesburg, vice presi- Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





dent for Mississippi. 
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bles. If conditions are ideal in a bak- 
ery, and schedules are maintained as 
they should be, there is small need for 
extra flour tolerance. It is when the 
unexpected and unforeseen situations 
develop, as they will eventually in 
most bakeries it seems, that such 
values are appreciated. But to meas- 
ure the tolerance factors, or to refer 
to them specifically, is almost impos- 
sible. 

During the one year that we have 
stayed on air separated flour exclu- 
sively, we have experienced numerous 


‘situations in which flour tolerance has 


been needed. I must say that I have 
never tested some of the claims made 
by some bakers about sponges held 
as long as 8 hours, due to plant 
breakdown, which still made very 
good quality bread. We have never 
experienced such breakdowns in our 
plant. We have experienced human 
error in the handling of time and 
temperatures. 

On one occasion we got into some 
flour that had been stored too close 
to a steam pipe and produced sponges 
that started at 90° F. and built up 
well over 100° F. I can say that flour 
tolerance that day certainly was de- 
monstrated beyond any doubt. The 
bread was completely satisfactory. 
We have had extra tolerance when- 
ever needed with air separated flour. 


(At this point the audience viewed 
three more slides, depicting experi- 
ments with floor time. The slides 
showed a slice taken from a batch 
having only 15 min. floor time, an- 
other showing the conventional 30 
min. floor time, and a slide with a 
batch on which the floor time was ex- 
tended to 45 min. Viewers were as- 
sured that there was no noticeable 
difference between the loaves.) 


Although this may not come under 
the heading of tolerance, in the strict 
use of the word, I must report one ad- 
vantage that I find in air separated 
flour. In the summer, when crop 
changes have a way of affecting the 
baker’s peace of mind, I have experi- 
enced no such problems the past year. 
Air separated flour brought no need 
for me to change my formula or my 
fermentation. We have .very good 
temperature controls in our bakery, 
and these helped, but so did the type 
of flour. 





Flour Distributors 


Hear Program Plans 


NEW YORK — Program plans of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors for the year ahead were 
outlined by George R. Fenster, Con- 
solidated Flour Corp., president, at 
the initial 1959 meeting held here 
recently. Approximately 50 persons 
were in attendance. 

Mr. Fenster listed such projects as 
organized opposition to a gross re- 
ceipts tax, the NAFD convention at 
Atlantic City in May, the 50th anni- 
versary of the local group, and the 
NAFD convention at New York in 
1960, along with the new make up of 
the distributors’ committee and its 
Program for 1959. 

Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York, chairman of the distribu- 
tors’ tax committee, detailed the plans 
of this group and urged all members 
f0 cooperate to make the tax fight 
effective. He stated that a successful 
Campaign could result in large tax 
‘Savings for the entire industry from 
Miller distributors down the line to 
Secondary distributors. 
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Trends in Retail Baking 
Covered by ARBA President 


By Paul M. Baker 


CHICAGO—As a fellow “engineer,” 
I am proud of the record of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and of the outstanding people 
who have guided its destiny over the 
years. I believe you will agree that 
the society has been blessed with an 
exceptionally fine and able man as 
executive secretary in Victor E. 
Marx, a person whom we all love and 
admire. 

Also, I am happy to tell you that 
your president, Andreas F. Reising, 
has been a member of our Associated 
Retail Bakers of America for many 
years, and we are especially proud 
of the accomplishments during his 
term of office. 

ARBA which I represent is made 
up of bakers in the retail branch of 
our industry—bakers who sell their 
products through their own stores di- 
rectly to the consumer. Most of our 
members are single unit operators 
who bake and sell at the same loca- 
tion, but we also have many members 
who have branch stores for the dis- 
tribution of their products. Some of 
these companies have a large number 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bake Shops, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., president of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, de- 
livered the accompanying address be- 
fore the 35th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in Chicago. 





of outlets and are commonly known 
as multiple-unit bakers, but they still 
make a retail line of goods and con- 
sider themselves retail bakers. Our 
association not only serves its mem- 
bers in every one of the 49 states, but 
also acts in behalf of the entire re- 
tail branch of the industry. In Wash- 
ington, where today so many of our 
problems are created and solutions 
attempted, ARBA maintains a well 
qualified legal counsel, William Quin- 
lan, who contacts the various branches 
of the government when necessary in 
behalf of our segment of the indus- 
try. 

In addition to serving the retail 
baker in Washington, ARBA also acts 
as his spokesman with the allied in- 
dustries and marshalls their supports 
in many worthwhile projects. One of 
the most effective of these is National 
Retail Bakers Week which helps focus 
the eyes of all America on the role 
being played by the retail baker in 
the community he serves. This pro- 
gram is designed to help all retail 
bakers whether or not they are mem- 
bers of our organization. The basic 
material (formulas, promotion plans 
and point of sale material) is mailed 
to every retail baker in the country. 
This undertaking not only promotes 
our type of bakery but all branches 
of the industry because it draws the 
public’s attention to bakery products 
and reminds them of the merits of 
bakery foods. 

There are many other services 
which ARBA performs for its mem- 
bers that I shall not enumerate now, 
but I want to say that the principal 
object of our association is to strive 
for the success of its individual mem- 


bers and the retail baking industry 
as a whole. 

In speaking to bakery engineers, I 
realize that most of you are con- 
cerned with large scale operation, 
while the organization I represent is 
made up of small bakeries, many of 
which employ less than 10 people per 
establishment. While most of you 
have a limited variety of products, 
our people must turn out a complete 
line of goods from doughnuts to fancy 
cakes—averaging about 150 different 
items daily, and in some shops as 
many as 250 varieties each week. The 
majority of your bakeries are highly 
mechanized, while the typical retail 
bakery has very little machinery, al- 
though the more progressive ones are 
using every labor saving device that 
is adaptable to small scale production. 
While the companies you represent 
distribute their products over a wide 
area, our people mainly serve only 
the community in which they are lo- 
cated, even though many retail bak- 
ers do maintain a limited number of 
branch stores. 


With these basic differences in 
mind, there are many problems we 
have in common, and all of us know 
that what affects the industry affects 
each of us. The outlook for the baking 
industry is quite different than it was 
a mere 10 years ago. Depending on a 
number of factors, the years ahead 
may be bright for some of us and 
gloomy for others. Personally, I be- 
lieve that a crisis exists in the baking 
industry today that is affecting all 
bakers, large and small. Theoretical- 
ly, the prospects should be good for 
every baker. Population has increased 
and is increasing more by leaps and 
bounds; the per capita income is very 
high, more women are working, and 
all classes of people are eating better 
foods. Naturally, from this we would 
expect conditions to be favorable for 
all of us. However, there are other 
factors that are affecting our in- 
dividual pictures. Not all of us are 
enjoying the good business and pros- 
perity that one would expect from 
these favorable indications. 

Population shifts are causing 
changes in business in some areas. 
The bakeries located in the areas 
where the shift is “out” are definitely 
having their market reduced. Those 
where the shift is “in’’ are in a favor- 
able position to gain. These shifts 
may be from older sections of our 
cities to the suburbs; or there may be 
downward trends in some large areas, 
or even states, and upward trends in 
other areas and states. 

The economic picture is spotty. 
Even though the recovery from last 
year’s recession has been considered 
about 80% complete, in comparison 
with the previous high of late 1956, 
employment has regained only about 
25% of the decline experienced as a 
result of this recession. Seven per 
cent of the labor force is unemployed 
across the nation, but in some areas 
the percentage is much higher. Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, last week 11.4% 
of the work force was idle, and in 
Uniontown and the Connellsville area 
nearby, 23.7% of the workers were 
idle. Most industrial manufacturing 
areas are experiencing high unem- 
ployment rates. Unemployment. hurts 
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the consumption of bakery products 
of all bakeries in the affected area, 
even though the income of those still 
working is very high. 

These observations are temporary 
conditions, we hope, and will adjust 
themselves in time. But there are 
three other important changes that 
have taken place during the last 10 
years that will continue to affect all 
of us in the baking and allied fields 
for many years to come, and which 
may never fully adjust themselves in 
this ever-changing food industry. 
These three influences are: (1) The 
change in shopping habits of the 
American consumer; (2) the change 
in eating habits and food preparation 
methods of our people, and (3) the 
phenomenal growth of our competi- 
tion achieved by promoting and tak- 
ing advantage of trends of the pre- 
vious two changes in the food picture. 

Bakeries that have been able to 
adjust their operation to some extent 
to take advantage of the changes in 
shopping habits and the changes in 
eating habits are in a good position 
for continued future growth. Those 
that have not considered this feasible 
will find the years ahead more diffi- 
cult as their market continues to 
shrink, because it is not likely that 
the old shopping and eating customs 
will return. 


A Closer Look 


Let us look at these three changes 
a little closer. First, changes in the 
shopping habits of the American con- 
sumer. The trend to supermarket 
shopping has gained so much in 
strength in the last 10 years that the 
pattern has been set. It is now the 
custom of the majority of the Ameri- 
can consumers. Shopping by auto- 
mobile and family shopping have also 
become well established. This has 
made adequate parking space a 
“must” for the success of every re- 
tail store—food or otherwise. Fur- 
ther, it has added impetus to the 
growth of more and larger shopping 
centers. While many of our leading 
chains formerly felt they could pros- 
per with large individual stores and 
large parking lots, the current policy 
for practically all of them is to lo- 
cate in shopping centers wherever 
possible. 

Shopping centers with parking 
space for 1,000 cars or more are be- 
coming more and more common. 
These are drawing business away 
from established business districts and 
old established stores. This trend has 
reduced the market for many of our 
wholesale and retail bakeries and has 
given greater opportunity to certain 
types of our competition to sell the 
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public. The only way for retail bakers 
to gain from this trend is to locate 
in the shopping centers. Those who 
have already done so have been re- 
markably successful. They are among 
the specialty shops that help make 
the idea of shopping centers so ap- 
pealing. 

Also successful has been the estab- 
lishment of retail bakery depart- 
ments in large supermarkets, al- 
though I personally am not advoca- 
ting that any baker give up his own 
identity for the sake of this type of 
business. Some supermarkets are op- 
erating their own ‘“on-the-premise”’ 
bakeries and, though they are few in 
number, if they prove to be financial- 
ly successful, another threat to all 
established bakers is in the making. 
The only way that a wholesale baker 
can capitalize on this trend toward 
shopping centers and supermarkets 
is to produce items that can be sold 
to supermarkets. This usually means 
some specialty item or heavily ad- 
vertised brands that enjoy consumer 
demand. 

Changes in the eating habits and 
food preparation methods affect all 
bakeries regardless of size or type. 
The bakery business grew and pros- 
pered in the last 75 years because 
“baker’s” bread and other commercial 
bakers’ products were the original 
convenience foods, as much an inno- 
vation at one time as some of present 
day foods are today. Over the years 
more and more housewives were con- 
vinced that it was smart to let the 
baker do their baking. 

In the last 10 years, however, the 
trend has reversed. Today, many mod- 
ern housewives are doing their own 
baking of pies, cakes, cookies, and 
even breads, with the aid of better 
kitchen appliances and faster methods 
of preparation. Many of today’s house- 
wives, although interested in con- 
venience, still want to be creative and 
make a favorable impression on the 
rest of the family. Another change in 
eating habits in the baker’s favor: 
Frozen bakery products, both baked 
and unbaked, are being better ac- 
cepted and are being stored in the 
home freezer to use when needed. 

There are few lunches being car- 
ried to work or school these days—at 
one time this was an excellent source 
of business for the baker. In-plant 
feeding, school cafeterias, and the 
growth of restaurants close to places 
of employment have practically elim- 
inated the need for the lunch box. 

More families are eating out part 
of the time, and more and more res- 
taurants are producing their own 
baked foods. 


Greater Variety 

Variety in the family menu is much 
greater than it has ever been, and 
bakery foods have suffered some due 
to this. New foods of all varieties 
have come on the market. A person 
can eat only so much and, as a result, 
the older, better-known foods like 
bakery products are being replaced 
part of the time by the newer, more 
heavily advertised foods. 

Our competition has gained a hold 
on the market that has cut into our 
business. Changes in the shopping and 
eating habits of our population have 
given impetus to our competition! 
Some of this competition was in its 
infancy 10 years ago; some of it has 
been with us for a generation or more. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the greatest competition of the va- 
riety baker, wholesale, home service, 
or retail, is home baking. With the 
excellent quality and wide variety of 
prepared mixes available today, their 
beautiful packages, attractive dis- 
plays, and the amount of money 
spent on promoting them, they are 
one of the most serious factors that 
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concerns the bakery business. Take a 
walk through a modern supermarket 
and see for yourself. A few weeks ago 
I visited a large chain store during 
its grand opening. Even though this 
company featured its own bakery 
products and a few items from inde- 
pendent bakeries, more lineal feet of 
shelf space was devoted to dry pack- 
age mixes alone than to all fresh 
bakery products combined. It is 
amazing how this line has developed; 
just page through Better Homes and 
Gardens and other women’s maga- 
zines and glance at the Thursday 
food section of your newspaper, if 
you have not already done so. This is 
tough competition because the prod- 
ucts made are served while very 
fresh, and the pride of self accom- 
plishment causes any defects to be 
overlooked. Almost as serious as the 
direct competition of the revival in 
home baking are the hundreds of 
new, tempting foods so attractively 
displayed in our self-service super- 
markets. The breakfast cereals, in- 
stant puddings and ice cream are the 
main classifications of these items. 


Then there are the items which 
most established bakeries consider 
competition, but which really are only 
examples of alert companies in the 
baking field that have adapted all or 
part of their operation toward taking 
advantage of the change in shopping 
and eating habits. Among these are 
the fine quality specialized products 
of a few bakery firms that distribute 
their goods frozen to many areas of 
the country. These products are 
above average in quality and price, 
and they are selling well in super- 
markets. Another example is that of 
frozen unbaked products; these are 


having better consumer acceptance 
each year. Only a few of the com- 
panies producing this merchandise 
were bakers at the time of their ad- 
vent into this field (although one 
consolation for those who are indus- 
try minded is the fact that the best 
products in this line are being pro- 
duced by people who were bakers 
first and frozen foods manufacturers 
second). Partially baked foods are 
also gaining in popularity, and bakers 
who have specialized in these items 
are giving competition to those who 
were unwilling or unable to adopt 
these products into their line. 


These trends in food distribution 
and consumption need not prompt us 
to regard our situation in a pessimis- 
tic manner, even though our company 
happens to be adversely situated in 
light of present developments. If time 
permitted, I could cite a dozen exam- 
ples of bakeries that are making good 
in spite of all these edds. There are 
many ways in which one can over- 
come the handicap which his particu- 
lar company may be encountering. 
The two most important of these are: 
(1) Study the market to be sure that 
want, and (2) to test our products to 
be sure that the quality is maximum. 


Best Ingredients 

It takes the highest quality ingre- 
dients to make the highest quality 
products. Check your quality—bakers 
with outstanding products are doing 
a good business all over the country. 
It is more important than ever that 
we be quality minded. 

People judge all baked foods by the 
taste of the bakery products they buy 
from you and me. If they are dis- 
appointed, it hurts the industry. If 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS—The cake display pictured in the upper photo- 
graph was one of the highlights of the recent convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. held at the Roosevelt Hotel in Pittsburgh. With the cake, from 
left to right, are: Robert M. Wachob, president, the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce; Emil Hilbert, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago; R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, Pa., newly-elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and William L. Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, Phil- 
adelphia, retiring president. The cake was displayed by Mr. Hilbert. In front 
of it is a sugar model of Pittsburgh’s “Golden Triangle.” In the lower photo, 
from left to right, are speakers at one of the business sessions: A. P. Laissue 
and R. A. Ehlers, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Kenneth Souser, legal counsel for 
the association; Mildred M. Arnold of the American Institute of Baking; Ber- 
nard Schmidt, vice president and treasurer of the association, and John Y. 





Huber III, Keehler Biscuit Co., Philadelphia. 
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they are pleased it helps the industry, 
People must like baked foods in gen- 
eral before they can like yours or 
mine in particular. 

All of you have a certain influence 
on those under you and around yoy 
in your daily work. Convince them of 
the good business sense of a maxi- 
mum quality product. Yes, you're 
bakery engineers—you are looking for 
better, more efficient and quicker 
ways to process your products. These 
things are very fine and necessary, 
But in all of them, remember not to 
sacrifice the taste and flavor of the 
final product because it is the “taste 
that tells.” If everything else is right 
and the taste is wrong, the product 
just is not maximum quality. 

All of us are a part of a wonderful 
industry. Let us help it prosper and 
grow by working together for the 
common good and keeping the needs 
and wants of the customer in mind 
at all times. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baking Students 
Tour Facilities 


Of General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS — Students and 
staff members from the school of 
baking, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, were guests of General Mills, 
Inc., recently for a tour of GMI’s 
products control laboratories, flour 
milling operations and the headquar- 
ters building here. The group was 
welcomed by H. E. Hale, manager, 
bakery sales service department, who 
conducted them to the products con- 
trol building where Dr. Paul E. Ram- 
stad, technical director and manager 
of the central laboratory, reviewed 
the day’s program. 

F. C. Buzzelle, manager, products 
control, flour division, explained the 
functions of the products control lab- 
oratory. E. A. Kjera, supervisor, bak- 
ing activities, discussed flour quality 
control and explained how baking 
tests are conducted. 

E. V. Hetherington, assistant man- 
ager, products control, flour division, 
conducted the group on a tour of the 
products control building. D. A. Wer- 
necke, laboratory baker, with his as- 
sistants made up a display of a varie- 
ty of cakes and rolls. He explained 
the procedures used in making these 
products and demonstrated how they 
were made up. A variety of Danish 
pastry and coffee were served. 

The group then went to the Min- 
neapolis mill where A. P. Marschew- 
ski, plant superintendent, welcomed 
them. L. M. Odden, assistant plant 
superintendent, explained, with the 
use of charts, the milling process of 
flour. E. R. Falk, products control 
manager, Minneapolis mill, divided 
the group and furnished guides so 
that everyone would have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the explanation given 
by these guides while touring the 
mill. 

The group then went to the GMI 
headquarters office where lunch was 
served in the cafeteria. The group 
made a tour of the building and then 
went to the auditorium where O. A. 
Oudal, director of products control, 
welcomed them. Mr. Hale explained 
the various services to the baking 
industry furnished by General Mills. 
G. Cullen Thomas, consultant, spoke 
to the group on the subject, “A Chal- 
lenge to the Retail Baker.” A ques- 
tion and discussion period was held, 
after which A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the baking school at Dunwoody, 
made a few remarks. 
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ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
\ Hi wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
) minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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“BOSSES NIGHT” — One of the highlights of the recent annual “Bosses 
Night” banquet of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry was a 
report on distribution of the new film strip, “Our Daily Bread,” to Minnesota 
schools. The allied men are assisting the Minnesota Bakers Council with the 
project, and names on the easel represent assignments to the allied group for 


distributing the film strip. In the picture, from left to right, are: 


Arthur 


Grawert, the Pillsbury Co., president of the allied group; Carl H. Anderson, 
Glaco Twin Cities Co.; E. R. Booth, president, Regan Bakeries, Inc.; John S. 
Hansen, General Mills, Inc.; John J. Ahern, Jr., Rap-In-Wax Paper Co.; Henry 
C. Kayser, the H. C. Kayser Co.; John Richter, president of Brechet & Richter 
Co.; Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., and Elmer E. Hoelscher, Standard 
Brands, Inc., secretary-treasurer of the allied organization. Mr. Kayser was 
chairman of the “Bosses Night” committee. 


Minnesota Allieds ‘Bosses Night’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 10th annual 
“Bosses Night,’’ sponsored by the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was held recently at 
Interlachen Country Club, Edina, 
Minn., with approximately 70 repre- 
sentatives of member firms, and 
guests, in attendance. 

The get-together was opened with 
a cocktail hour, followed by a buffet 
supper and an address by E. R. Booth, 
president, Regan Bakeries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Booth touched briefly 
on some of the major problems and 
challenges facing bakers today. 

One of the highlights of the 
“Bosses Night” meeting was the pres- 
entation of a $100 check by Henry C. 
Kayser, the H. C. Kayser Co., chair- 
man of the annual event, to the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis. The 
check was accepted by A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the baking school, and 
will be used on behalf of the allied 
association to underwrite student ex- 
penses at Dunwoody. 

Arthur Grawert, the Pillsbury Co., 
president of the Minnesota ATBI, 
acted as master of ceremonies and 
host to allied men and their guests. 
Following his welcoming message, 
Mr. Grawert stated briefly some of 
the projects which the Minnesota al- 
lieds have sponsored, such as the an- 
nual “Operation Santa Claus” for 





Fleischmann Staff 
Host to Dunwoody 


Baking Students 


MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 
students of the school of baking of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute were 
guests of the Fleischmann Division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., at a lun- 
cheon given here recently. 

Elmer E. Hoelscher, sales manager, 
Minneapolis territory, welcomed the 
group and introduced the following 
Fleischmann representatives: D. S. 
Gleason, Minneapolis district man- 
ager; J. M. Feist, Minneapolis dis- 
trict representative; Les Bongard 
and John Corbey, Minneapolis sales 
representatives; Len Hoffman, bak- 
ery service sales, Chicago, and Louis 
Leo, bakery service sales, San Fran- 
cisco. 


underprivileged children, and the 
supplying of manpower to the Minne- 
sota Bakers Council. 

John J. Ahern, Jr., Rap-In-Wax 
Paper Co., Minneapolis, reported on 
the allied organization’s latest co- 
operative effort with MBA to dis- 
tribute to schools throughout Minne- 
sota the new color film strip, “Our 
Daily Bread,” prepared by the Bak- 
ers of America Program of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Ahern reported that 250 re- 
quests for the film strip have already 
been made by Minnesota teachers, of 
400 contacts mailed out. He termed 
the response “gratifying and tremen- 
dous.” 
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USDA Report Cites 
Stability of Sugar 


As Farm Product 


WASHINGTON — In comparison 
with many other farm products, sug- 
ar in recent years has shown relative 
stability in supply, returns, and price, 
according to a report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Researchers in USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service attribute 
much of this stability to the effects 
of federal sugar legislation aimed at 
maintaining balance in supply and de- 
mand. The secretary of agriculture, 
under this legislation, sets a yearly 
quota for domestic production and 
establishes the amount of sugar that 
may be imported. The quota is based 
on the amount of sugar used the pre- 
vious year. 

Purpose of the sugar acts has been 
to assure producers of both cane and 
beet sugar a fair return for their 
product, and that consumers pay no 
more than a reasonable price. 

To provide a better understanding 
of this important food industry, 
USDA researchers made a summary 
of available information and under- 
took a study of trends in the sugar 
industry. The report has been pub- 
lished as Marketing Research Report 
No. 294, “Trends in the U.S. Sug- 
ar Industry, Production, Processing, 
Marketing.” A free copy may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Hundreds of Entries Already Received 
For National Sandwich Idea Contest 


CHICAGO—With a ticket-for-two 
on a “gourmet tour’ of Europe at 
stake, hundreds of entries poured in 
for the fourth annual national sand- 
wich idea contest. 

Sponsored by the National Res- 
taurant Assn. and the Wheat Flour 
Institute, the February contest each 
year kicks off the build-up for the 
annual all-foods promotion in August 
—National Sandwich Month. Returns 
from more than 80,000 entry blanks 
in circulation through the restaurant 
industry have flooded in, NRA head- 
quarters reported. 

The lucky creator of the “Grand 
Champion Sandwich of the Year” will 
win the gourmet tour of Europe’s fin- 
est eating establishments, plus a 
separate, earlier all-expense trip to 
New York for his award, plus $500 
spending money. The second prize is 
$1,000. Third prize is $500. All three 
top prize winners win the all-expense 
trip to New York as honored guests 
at a press party for the coronation of 
the “sandwich king” or “queen.” 

Competition in the sandwich idea 
contest is restricted to owners, op- 
erators or employees of restaurants 
and quantity feeding establishments. 
But the contest itself represents a 
cross-ruff tie-in of both restaurant 
and food store outlets in National 
Sandwich Month—called the biggest 
all-foods, store-wide promotion of the 
year. Honor and fame come to the 
restaurant people originating new 
sandwich ideas. The recipes them- 
selves are made available to home- 
makers across the country in leaflet 
form as the “Twenty Best Sandwich- 
es of the Year.” 

Each entry is re-typed and coded 
without name or restaurant identifi- 
cation. Copies are forwarded to Cor- 





Spring Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA.—The spring 
meeting of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., has been scheduled for May 
5-7 at the Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., according to an an- 
nouncement by Harold K. Wilder, ex- 
ecutive secretary. The only function 
that wili be held at the Williamsburg 
Inn will be the buffet dinner on the 
night of May 6. 


nell University where Dean Howarg 
B. Meek of the school of hotel ag. 
ministration will supervise the selec. 
tion of 1959’s “20 Best” sandwich 
recipes. The top 20 will be announce 
at the National Restaurant Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, May 12. 
Meanwhile a panel of food editors, 
writers and restaurant food authori- 
ties convenes in New York in secret 
sessions for the judging of the top 
three sandwiches among the 20—ip. 
cluding the grand champion. Apn- 
nouncement of the grand champion 
and the name of the sandwich king 
or queen will be made July 30 at the 
national press party in New York. 
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Holsum of Miami 
Previews Campaign 


Plans for Salesmen 


MIAMI, FLA.—The annual adver- 
tising sales meeting for the Holsum 
Bakers of Miami was recently held 
at the Dinner Key Restaurant in Mi- 
ami. 

There were over 135 salesmen pres- 
ent, representing all areas of their 
sales territory from Daytona Beach 
to Key West, Naples on the west 
coast and the Belle Glade Lake Area. 

The meeting was the 1959 kick-off 
for the release of Holsum’s new and 
enlarged advertising campaign. 

The program was highlighted by 
T.V. film commercials and presenta- 
tion of the new sweet goods commer- 
cials. Radio recordings of the new 
Holsum Jingle were heard, along with 
the showing of the exclusive art work 
displaying a loaf of bread in a unique 
fashion. 

The program was conducted by 
Frank Irwin, director of sales and 
advertising, and Arthur Frank, Hol- 
sum’s advertising manager. Frank 
Leonard from the W. E. Long Co, 
was guest speaker at the _ dinner. 
Jodean P. Cash, president of Holsum 
Bakers of South Miami; R. E. Chi- 
vers, vice president, and R. J. Faust, 
secretary-treasurer, spoke briefly on 
the plans for 1959 sales and adver- 
tising. 











STERWIN HONORS VETERANS—Three members of the sales organiza 
tion of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., each a veteran in the baking industry, were 
presented with service pins marking the completion of 15 years’ employment 
with the company. The ceremony took place during a recently-concluded cot 
ference for Sterwin’s national sales staff at Opelika, Ala. Shown in the group 
are, left to right, William X. Clark, vice president in charge of sales; J. A 
Revord, Chicago district sales manager, who joined Sterwin in 1948; Mike 
Padley, metropolitan New York sales representative, who started 40 yeat 
ago with Sterling Drug, Inc., Sterwin’s parent company; Gordon Weed, Pear 
sylvania sales representative, who came to Sterwin in 1948; Lee Soklich 
manager of the Los Angeles sales office, who joined in 1948, and Robert § 


Whiteside, Sterwin president. 
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Executive Level 
Promotions Made 


By Zinsmaster 


MINNEAPOLIS — At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Carl R. Berg- 
quist, Minneapolis, was named presi- 
dent and Edward Martin was eleva- 
ted to vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. Mr. Bergquist 
succeeds Harry Zinsmaster as presi- 
dent of the company, as the latter 
steps up to chairman of the board. 

Mr. Bergquist, who is celebrating 
his 39th anniversary with Zinsmaster, 
has been general manager of the 


Cc. R. Bergquist 


Edward Martin 


Twin City plants and vice president 
for many years. He came with the 
Company as an engineer on Feb. 1, 

, immediately after service in 
World War I. 

Starting with Zinsmaster in the 
Sales department in 1932, Mr. Martin 
was promoted to route supervisor in 

. Moving into the advertising de- 
partment in 1952, he was made assis- 

Manager in 1956. As vice presi- 
dent in charge of this division, he 
now assumes full responsibility for 
all sales promotion, advertising and 
Marketing details. 

4m announcing the new promo- 

tions, Mr. Zinsmaster said that he 

forward with renewed confi- 

to the year ahead. Sales were 

excellent in 1958, ahead of estimates, 

Said, and the firm is even more 
optimistic for 1959. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The government standard re- 
quires that white bread should not 
contain more than 36% moisture. 


2. The use of bread flour in a 
sponge cake mix replacing the cake 
flour, in order to decrease the cost, 
will produce no objectionable results. 

3. Hygroscopiec sugars are used in 
cakes, cookies and icings to prolong 
freshness. 


4. Lard contains about 5% 
ture. 


mois- 


5. Sweetened, condensed whole 
milk contains 41% sugar. 


6. Good angel food cake may be 
made by using dried egg whites. 


7. Corn starch is the only ingredi- 
ent used to keep powdered sugar 
from lumping. 


8. On an average, retail bakers 
should spend 1% of their sales for 
advertising. 


9. Giving bread intermediate proof 
by running it on a conveyor through 
the fermentation room will produce 
satisfactory results. 

10. In order to produce a tender 
pie crust with a minimum amount of 
shortening, hard wheat flour should 
be used. 


11. In a well-controlled bakery, the 


divider loss is usually held to %*%% or 
less. 


12. Whole wheat flour spoils faster 
than white flour. 


13. A good method for finding the 
true color of a shortening is to melt 
it. ; 

14. In order to obtain a good ma- 
hogany color in a devils food cake, 
it is necessary to use soda in the for- 
mula. 


15. Salt rising bread is naturally 
small in volume. There is nothing that 
can be done to produce a loaf having 
greater volume. 

16. In order to eliminate the crack- 
ing of meringue during baking, the 
oven should have at least a tempera- 
ture of 360° F. 

17. When making rye bread by ma- 
chinery, most bakers prefer to use 
the sponge dough method rather than 
the straight dough. 

18. Angel food pans are moistened 
before the batter is placed in them 
to obtain a lighter crust color. 

19. The pH of a molasses cake 
should be below 7. 

20. Powdered sugar when used in 
a cookie dough will produce cookies 
having a greater spread than when 
granulated sugar is used. 





ARBA Plans Variety of Exhibits, 


Entertainment for April Convention 


WASHINGTON — Exhibit space 
for more than 125 booths to display 
virtually every ingredient and de- 
vice available to bakers is being 
readied for the “Capital Conven- 
tion” of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America to be held at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel here April 12- 
15. 


The large, diversified exhibition will 
feature equipment, machinery, labor- 
saving devices, ingredients and ser- 
vices now being offered to the indus- 
try, according to Charles J. Schupp, 
Schupp’s Bakery, Washington, gen- 
eral chairman. The exhibit booths 
will be set up in the hotel headquar- 
ters for the convenience of bakers, 
allied tradesmen and their families. 


Other features of the convention 
will include outstanding displays of 
baked foods and decorating demon- 
strations by national and internation- 
al artists, panel discussions in which 
audience participation will be invited, 
and a stage play with a message and 
a lesson for retail bakery manage- 
ment. 


One of the highlights of the “Capi- 
tal Convention” will be the crowning 
of ARBA’s National Little Miss 
Muffin, for which bakers’ groups 
across the country have been ready- 
ing contestants the past couple of 
months. 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) 
will be the featured speaker at one of 
ARBA’s general sessions. 

Sen. Sparkman is expected to de- 
liver a message of high interest to 


retail bakers because of his lengthy 
experience in the Senate as a champ- 
ion of the small businessman. He re- 
cently introduced an ARBA-sponsored 
bill into the current session of Con- 
gress that would, if made into law, 
allow a limited income tax deduction 
for an increase in business invest- 
ment, thus permitting more plowing 
back of earnings by retail bakers and 
others. 

Sen. Sparkman has worked closely 
with William A. Quinlan, ARBA’s 
general counsel in Washington, and 
other ARBA officers, on general legis- 
lation to benefit small businesses such 
as retail bakeries. 


Because the ARBA convention is 
expected to draw a large number of 
family groups to Washington, special 
programs of interest to wives and 
children have been worked out for 
April 12-15. There will be a perma- 
nent convention lounge at the Shera- 
ton-Park for teen-agers where sons 
and daughters of visiting bakers will 
be able to watch television, operate 
record players, eat lunch and partici- 
pate in supervised games and dances. 

A special activity room will be in 
operation for pre-teen-age children, 
and arrangements will be provided 
for securing baby sitters for the care 
of children during the evening hours. 

A ladies’ entertainment committee 
is arranging a special meeting room 
at the hotel for wives and mothers 
of bakers who attend the convention. 
Plans include tours of Washington 
embassies, the Pentagon building, and 
other places of scenic interest. 
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OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Using Cake and Cookie Crumbs to Advantage 


DELUXE FRUIT CUPS 


Soak together for about four hours: 
10 lb. seeded raisins 
10 lb. seedless raisins 
5 lb. currants 
10 lb. fresh apples (chopped) 
10 lb. mixed diced fruit 
4 lb. fine ground lemons 
3 Ib. fine ground oranges 
1 1b. rum 
Then cream together: 
10 Ib. brown sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
4 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
8 lb. eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
15 lb. cake and cookie crumbs 
2 lb. 8 cz. cake flour 


When thoroughly mixed, add the 


above fruit mixture. Deposit into 
paper lined cup cake pans (fill to the 
top). Place a glazed cherry in the 
center and two or three whole pecans 
around the cherry. Bake on double 
pans at about 310-320° F. 

When baked and cool, brush the 
following glaze on top. 


Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Allow to cool somewhat and add: 
1 oz. rum 
Note: Suggest to your customers 
that when serving these the eating 
quality will be improved by pouring 
a rum sauce over them. 


TAFFY COCONUT SQUARES 
Boil to 230° F.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 pt. water 
\% oz. salt 
Place this in a hand mixing bowl 
and allow to cool. 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
1 Ib. toasted cake crumbs 
1 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix until smooth. Place this mix- 
ture in an 18 x 26-in. paper lined bun 
pan and spread out evenly. Cover the 
top with a heavy coating of shredded 
coconut. Bake to a. golden brown 
color at about 350-360° F. When 
baked and cool, cut into two-inch 
squares. 
Note: If the coconut colors up too 
fast during baking, place a sheet of 
paper over it. 


SPICE LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
1% pt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
1lb.80z.crumbs 
cookie) 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Stir in: 
4 lb. cake flour 


(cake or 


Then mix in: 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into loaf cake pans and 
bake at 350° F. When baked and 
cool, cover the top with desired icing. 
FRUIT CUP CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
2% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. allspice 
\% oz. ginger 
% oz. cloves 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
4 lb. cake crumbs 
4 lb. 8 oz. water 
Mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
Add: 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans. Bake at 375° F. When baked 
and cool, cover with desired icing. 


SPICE COOKIES 
(Machine or Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
6 oz. soda 
3 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. ginger 
1 oz. allspice 
1% oz. cloves 
Add: 
2 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
71lb. crumbs (cake or cookie) 
2 qt. water 
Then mix together, add and mix in: 
10 lb. pastry flour 
1b. granulated sugar 

Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Dip into granulated sugar and then 
bake at about 360-370° F. 

When making these cookies for 
hand cutting, roll the dough out to 
about % in. thickness. Sprinkle sugar 
on top and then roll out to about 4 


in. thickness and cut out the cookies. 
Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake. 


SCOTCH OATMEAL COOKIES 
(Machine or Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
2 Ib. ground seeded raisins 
2% oz. soda 
\ oz. cinnamon 
1g oz. nutmeg 
¥% oz. cloves 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
1 lb. molasses 
Add: 
12 oz. water 
Stir in: 
1 1b. 12 oz. fine ground crumbs 
(cake or cookie) 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. fine ground oatmeal 
8 oz. whole wheat flour 
3 1b. 40z. pastry flour 
Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with water and bake at about 
350° F. 


CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
(Machine or Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 Ib. eggs 
Mix together and add: 
2lb.80z.crumbs 
cookie) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 
10 oz. cocoa 
Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Dip in coarse granulated sugar and 
bake at 375° F. 
When making these cookies for 
hand cutting, roll the dough out to 
about % in. thickness. Sprinkle sugar 


(cake or 





Turn Costly Crumbs into Profit Items 


Satisfactory dispcsal of cake and 
cookie crumbs is often a perplexing 
problem for the baker. Because of 
cake trimming, breakage, leftovers— 
and even errors in sealing—crumbs 
are bound to accumulate. These 
crumbs are quite an investment in in- 
gredients and labor. The baker can- 
not afford to throw them away. Even 
selling crumbs for animal food is 
costly, because only a fraction of the 
cost is usually regained. 

Fortunately for the baker, there is 
an answer to this problem. Cake and 
cookie crumbs can be used to make a 
variety of baked foods with eye and 
taste appeal. Used with molasses, 
fruits, spices and other ingredients, 
these crumbs will produce products 
that can mean repeat business. 

The crumbs should be ground fine 


and then sifted. This procedure will 
eliminate hard, objectionable lumps. 
The crumbs will also soften readily 
when coming in contact with mois- 
ture. Burned cake or cookie crumbs 
should not be used under any circum- 
stances—they will only harm the 
taste and flavor of the end products. 
It is vitally important that good, 
clean crumbs be used in the accom- 
panying formulas. 

As these crumbs will vary in mois- 
ture content, some slight adjustments 
may have to be made in the formu- 
las. They may also vary in richness 
(sugar and/or shortening) which will 
affect the characteristics of the fin- 
ished products. Due to these varia- 
tions, some bakers will bake a few 
samples before making up the whole 
formula. This is good insurance. 





on top and roll out to about % in, 
thickness and cut out the cookies. 
Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake. 


HONEY SPICE CAKES. 
Cream together: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
\% oz. allspice 
Vanilla to suit 
1 lb. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
3 Ib. 4 oz. honey 
Stir in: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
1lb.80z.crumbs 
cookie) 
5 Ib. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
5 oz. baking powder 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and shape. Bake at about 375° F 
When baked and cool, cover with 
desired icing. 


FRUIT BARS 
(No. 1) 
Mix together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. allspice 
1% oz. soda 
¥ oz. ammonia 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
Add: 
3 lb. cake or cookie crumbs 
Then add and mix in: 
3 1b. pastry flour (variable) 
3 Ib. raisins 
1 lb. mixed diced peel 
1 1b. chopped nuts 
Scale into 18 oz. pieces and roll 
out to the length of a bun pan. Place 
three strips on each pan and flatten 
out. Wash with an egg wash and 
then bake on double pans at about 
375° F. 
When baked and cool, cut into bars 
1% in. wide. 
Note: If desired, the strips may be 
covered with a thin fondant or water 
icing before cutting them into bars. 


FRUIT BARS 
(No. 2) 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

1% oz. salt 

% oz. soda 

\% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. ginger 

% oz. allspice 

% oz. cloves 
‘Add: 

8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

¥ pt. molasses 
Add: 

10 oz. milk 
Mix in: 

1lb.80z. fine ground cake & 
cookie crumbs 


(cake or 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 47), is 
head of the School of Baking, Dun- 
woody’ 


Industrial Institute, Minne- 





Sift and mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. flour 
Then add and mix in: 
11b. seedless raisins 
8 oz. chopped nuts 
Scale into 18 oz. pieces and roll 
out to the length of a bun pan. Place 
three strips on each pan and flatten 
out. Wash with an egg wash and 
then bake on double pans at about 
375° F. 
When baked and cool, cut into bars 
1% in. wide. 
Note: If desired, the strips may be 
covered with a thin fondant or water 
icing before being cut. 


WASHINGTON PIE SQUARES 

Line an 18 x 26 in. bun pan with 
the following pie dough: 

Rub together: 

11b. 8 oz. pastry flour 

12 oz. shortening 

% oz. salt 

Mix in: 

90z. cold water 

Allow the dough to rest a little 
while before rolling out. After the 
bun pan is covered, dock it with a 
fork. 

Then cream together: 

8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 

% oz. soda 

¥% oz. salt 

¥ oz. cinnamon 

¥, oz. ginger 

¥% oz. allspice 

Add: 

60z. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

% qt. molasses 

Mix together and add: 

1lb.40z. cake or cookie crumbs 
1lb. 8 oz. water 

Sift together and add: 

2 Ib. 4 oz. flour 

% oz. baking powder 

Mix in: 

2 1b. seedless raisins 

12 oz. mixed peel 

8 0z. chopped nuts 

Place this mixture into the lined 
pan and spread out evenly. 

Bake at about 350° F. 

After baking and when cool, ice 
the top with white, chocolate or 
maple icing. Then cut into two-inch 
squares. 


MOLASSES CRUMB PIES 
Mix together: 
21b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 4 0z. brown sugar 
% oz. cinnamon 
40z. butter 
40z. shortening 
loz. salt 
Add gradually: 
2b. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
1b. 4 oz. good molasses 
2lb.corn syrup 
Roz. honey 


Then mix together and stir in 
y: 
1)b. 4 oz. milk 


1 lb. graham cracker crumbs 

1 lb. light cake crumbs 
Pour the mixture in unbaked 
shells. Bake at about 380-400° F. 


Pie Dough for Shells 
Rub together: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
3 lb. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
Mix in carefully: 
36 oz. cold water 
Note: Best results are obtained by 
allowing the pie dough to rest 6 or 
8 hr. in a cool place before using. 


pie 


FIG CRUMB BARS 

Rub together by hand until crum- 
bly: 

1 lb. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

2 lb. soft cake crumbs 
2 Ib. pastry flour 

¥% oz. nutmeg 
¥% oz. cinnamon 

Then mix in lightly: 

3% oz. beaten whole eggs 

Sprinkle one half of this mixture 
on a greased bun pan. Press down and 
smooth out evenly with another bun 
pan pressed on top or with a small 
rolling pin. Cover the surface with 
fig jam and cover that with balance 
of the crumb mixture. 

Press down and smooth out with 
another bun pan or with a small roll- 
ing pin. 

Bake at about 350° F. Cut into bars 
or squares after baking while still 
warm. 

Note: Heat the fig jam somewhat 
so that it will spread more readily. 


CHOP SUEY CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
¥% oz. ginger 
Add: 
1 qt. molasses 
Stir in: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
3 lb. good cake crumbs soaked in 
5 pt. water 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
1 1b. chopped nuts 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into greased chop suey 
pans or cup cake pans and bake at 
about 360° F. When baked and cool- 
ed, ice if desired. 


RAISIN GEMS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
¥% oz. ginger 


1% oz. nutmeg 
1 oz. cinnamon 
2% oz. soda 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 


Mix together and add: 
2 lb. crumbs (cake or cookie) 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 


Sift and mix in: 
5 Ib. cake flour 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
2 Ib. currants 


Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans and bake at 375° F. When baked 
and cooled, cover with desired icing. 


SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cloves 
1% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
3 lb. ground raisins 


Add slowly: 
1 Ib. eggs 


Stir in: 
2 qt. molasses 


Then mix together and add: 
3 Ib. 4 oz. crumbs 
2 qt. water 


Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. cream of tartar 
Bake at about 375° F. 
When baked and cooled, ice the 
cakes as desired. 


VICTORY LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
\% oz. ginger 
\% oz. cloves 
3 Ib. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
1% qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake crumbs 
3 qt. water 
Sift, add and mix in: 
7 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Deposit into greased or paper-lined 
loaf cake pans and bake at about 
360° F. When baked and cool, cover 
the tops with desired icing or leave 
plain. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
3 oz. soda 
Add: 
1% qt. molasses 
Stir in 3 oz. yeast dissolved in 1 qt. 
water. 
Add: 
11b. 8 0z. cake or cookie crumbs 
that have been soaked in 2 
qt. water 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. corn meal 
1 1b. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
1b. rye flour 
2 lb. 40z. bread flour 
2 Ib. 4 oz. seedless raisins 


Deposit into regular Boston brown 
bread tins which have been greased. 
Place the filled tins in a steamer 
with water to the top of the inside 
bottom plate. Bake for two hours at 
about 380° F. 

Note: Fill the tins only about % 
full. 


























THE AMERICAN BAKER 


HEAD NEW FOUNDATION—Trustees of the new Louise K. Buell Scholar- 
ship and Award Foundation, organized to aid young people find careers in 
baking, are, seated from left to right: Rohland A. Isker, colonel, U.S. Army 
(ret.), secretary, Research & Development Associates, Chicago; Mrs. Louise 
K. Buell, executive manager, Bakers Club of Chicago, in whose honor the 
foundation was named, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director, baking industry pro- 
gram, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.; standing from left to right: 
Roy W. Burdett, head of industrial training, Arlington State College, Arling- 
ton, Texas; A. J. Vander Voort, head of the baking school, William Hood Dun- 
woody Industriai Institute, Minneapolis; Mrs. Florentine U. Stewart, president 
of Specialty Bakers Services, Inc., Detroit; E. L. Eubank, major general, U.S. 
Air Force (ret.), vice president, Gulf National Bank of Gulfport, Gulfport, 
Miss., and John C. Summers, manager, baking department, Oklahoma State 
University School of Technical Training, Okmulgee, Okla. 





LOUISE K. BUELL 


(Continued from page 3) 





overcome the difficulties associated 
with baking bread in the field. Along 
this line, his suggestions aided yeast 
companies in the development of an 
active dry yeast still used by the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. He also 
initiated research on canned -bread 
for use by small military units not 
having their own field bakeries. 

Dr. Rumsey is well-known for his 
work in organizing the nation’s first 
university course with a degree in 
baking, the department of baking sci- 
ence and management at FSU. A for- 
mer chemistry teacher at Iowa State 
College and Denison University, he 
has also served as director of cam- 
paigns for the Wheat Council of the 
U.S., as secretary of the American 
Bakers Assn., as head of industrial 
marketing for the W. E. Long Co., as 
director of research for AIB, as head 
of his own industrial advertising and 
baking sales promotion company, 
Rumsey-Perkins, and as one of the 
organizers of ASBE. 

General Eubank served in the air 
service of the U.S. Army from 1917 
to 1954 in all grades from private to 
major general. He was aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Billy Mitchell, was in com- 
mand of bomber forces in the Philip- 
pines and headed the famous 19th 
Bombardment Group which received 
four presidential ‘citations for out- 
standing operations. He commanded 
the Third Bomber Group, served as 
director of bombardments for the en- 
tire Air Force, was Air Force com- 
mander and later inspector general in 
the Philippines after World War II, 
and was charged with all Air Force 
training (except actual flight train- 
ing) at the Technical Training Air 
Force, where there were over 1 mil- 
lion graduates from the schools in his 
command. In 1955 he was elected vice 
president of the Gulf National Bank 
of Gulfport, a position he still holds. 

Mr. Vander Voort has been head of 
the Dunwoody baking department 


since 1934. Prior to that he was in 
the baking business with his father 
at Grand Rapids and Muskegon, 
Mich., did research and bakery ser- 
vice work with Armour & Co. and 
experimentation and research work 
for. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., (now the 
Pillsbury Co.), Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Procter & Gamble, American Leci- 
thin, Twin City Milk Co., Land O’- 
Lakes, General Mills, Inc., Egekvist 
Bakeries and Corn Products Co. 

Mr. Burdett has spent most of his 
life in the field of education. In 1948 
he assisted a Texas Bakers Assn. ad- 
visory committee in setting up Texas’ 
first baking course at Arlington and 
has been responsible for setting the 
rules and regulations governing Ar- 
lington baking course scholarships. 


Career Background 

Mr. Summers has been manager of 
the Oklahoma State baking school 
since 1947 and formerly worked as a 
chemist for the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Laboratory, the Colorado State Uni- 
versity Control Laboratory, Texas 
A&M Control Laboratory, Kansas 
State Control Laboratory and the 
Holly Sugar Co. In addition, he has 
worked in research for Ward Baking 
Co., in sales and service for Standard 
Brands, Inc., and as a director of the 
Dunwoody school of baking. 

Mrs. Stewart, who has been serving 
as acting chairman of the new foun- 
dation during its inception period, is 
president of Specialty Bakers Ser- 
vices, Inc., bakery service organiza- 
tion and franchising company for 
Kellogg’s Sunrich Bread. She is also 
a director of Queen Bee Food Prod- 
ucts. Prior to taking over as presi- 
dent of Specialty Bakers Services, 
Mrs. Stewart directed her own adver- 
tising agency, which specialized in 
food accounts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PASTRY PLANT OPENED 
DOWNINGTON, PA.— Pepperidge 
Farm, Inc., has announced the com- 
pletion and equipping of a new frozen, 
ready-to-bake pastry plant at Down- 
ington. 
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1. False: It may not contain more 
than 38% moisture. 

2. False: While bread flour is some- 
what darker in color than cake flour, 
this would not be objectionable. How- 
ever, due to the larger amount of 
protein in the bread flour and _ its 
character, the cakes made from it 
would be tougher and also more com- 
pact. 

3. True: The word “hygroscopic” 
means that such a substance will ab- 
sorb moisture from the air or prod- 
uct and hold it in the cakes, cookies 
or icings. This type of sugar includes 
syrup, molasses, honey, glucose and 
soft sugars. ; 

4. False: Lard does not contain any 
moisture. It is considered 100% fat. 

5. True: The average sweetened, 
condensed whole milk is composed of 
41% sugar, 28% total milk solids and 
31% water. 

6. True: Dried egg whites that 
have been properly processed will 
produce excellent angel food cakes. 

7. False: Some processors of pow- 
dered sugar mix in about 1% of tri- 
calcium phosphate to prevent lump- 
ing. 

8. False: The general opinion is 
that a retail baker should spend about 
3% of his sales for advertising. 

9. True: If the fermentation room 
is properly controlled both for hu- 
midity and temperature, the results 
will be satisfactory. 

10. False: An unbleached pastry 
flour will produce the most tender 
pie crust. 

11. True: In an uncontrolled bak- 
ery this loss may run to 2% or over. 

12. True: Whole wheat flour con- 
tains the wheat germ which is high 
in fat. This fat turns rancid quite 
readily. In the making of white flour 
the germ is removed as much as pos- 
sible. 

13. True: Shortenings have air 
worked into them, producing a whiter 
color. By melting the shortening, a 
comparison between the oils will give 
a true indication of color. 

14. False: When a ‘“‘Dutch’”’ process 
cocoa is used,,a mahogany color will 
be obtained. Some bakers also add a 
small amount of red fruit color to the 
cake batter to bring out a mahogany 
color. 

15. False: A small amount of yeast 
added during the doughing up stage 
will produce a loaf having a greater 
volume. 

16. False: Kisses and meringues 
should be baked at about 250-275° 
F. for best results. Some bakers do 
not place them in the oven at all but 
allow for drying by letting them 
stand in a warm, dry place for about 
36-48 hours. This will eliminate crack- 
ing and discoloration which is very 
apt to occur when the oven tempera- 
ture is too high. 

17. True: Doughs made by the 
sponge method are somewhat more 
pliable and dry. Less dusting flour is 
required and a more uniform product 
will result. 

18. True: When the pans are not 
moistened, the crust of the angel food 
cakes will be darker due to the great- 
er amount of caramelization of the 
sugar in the batter. 


19. False: Molasses cakes should be 
on the alkaline side so that they will 
have a good crumb color. On the pH 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION FOR 37-YEAR-OLD GERMAN 
born baker (Conditor). Five years’ trade 
school plus several years of experience, 
Preferably near Chicago or Detroit. Pres- 
ently manager of bakery. Address Ad No. 
4565, The American Baker, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 

















HELP WANTED 
ee v 


WANTED—SHIFT MILLER FOR 800-SACK 
soft wheat mill, regular work, good wages, 
Write giving particulars. Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Inc., 3261 K Street N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 














WANTED RESIDENT MANAGER — EX- 
ceptional opportunity for a man with 
proven ability in supervision and coordi- 
nating office and mill work, millfeed 
sales, scheduling wheat supplies in a flour 
mill of 5,000 cwt., located in Southwest. 
The ideal applicant should be around 40 
years old. Ability to handle people is im- 
portant. Right man can become a com- 
petent figure in our very successful com- 
pany. Write full details on age, experi- 
ence, education, personal background and 
qualifications. All replies treated in strict- 
est confidence. Address Ad No. 4552, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 40, 





scale, 7 is neutral. Below 7 is acid 
and above 7 is alkaline. A molasses 
cake having a pH below 7 will havea 
disagreeable grayish brown crumb 
color. If the pH is too high, the taste 
and flavor will be adversely affected. 

20. False: Due to the granulated 
sugar not being completely dissolved 
in the cookie dough, the cookies con- 
taining granulated sugar will have 
more spread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. B. Evers, Sr., 
Appointed Chairman 
Of SBA Convention 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—F. Bar- 
ney Evers, Sr., American Bread Co, 
Nashville, Tenn., will serve as general 
chairman of the 45th annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Assn. to 
be held at the Vinoy Park Hotel here 
April 2-4. Announcement of the ap 
pointment of Mr. Evers as general 
chairman was made jointly by Donald 
Smith, SBA board chairman, and 
Benson Skelton, president. 

Mr. Evers has been active in bak- 
ery association work for many yeals. 
He served as board chairman of SBA 
in 1927, and has attended almost 
every convention since that year. 

Mrs. F. Barney Evers, Sr., chait- 
man of women’s activities for the 
convention, has announced that there 
will be a “get acquainted” luncheon 
April 2. A varied program of switr 
ming, golfing, shuffleboard and re- 
ated activities is being planned for 
bakers’ wives who attend the convel- 
tion. 

For SBA members, there will be#@ 
business meeting on April 3, follow 
ed by the annual banquet that eve 
ning, and concluding with a lunchem 
April 4. 
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THE 


WM KELLY 
MILLING 





Top quality flour is really the least expensive. 
That’s why reliable KELLY’S FAMOUS is your best 


buy. You are sure to bake your best with KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. 


the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
















If you want to keep your loaf as uniform as 
possible, it pays to bake a flour like 
POLAR BEAR which runs as consistent 
as any flour can. This famous brand has 
been made reliable, dependable and sure 


for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once tried, 


will win and hold your confidence. 
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(WINGOLD BAY STATE 
i Flour MILLING Co 





da Boy State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and rye flours. 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


~W8&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. 


Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





a —With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 
oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 
and sharp—without waste, and then is 
metered precisely as a gas not as a 
liquid. 
































































































DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. ais 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


The basis of I-H flours is wheat of extra premium 


quality, plus an exacting standard of milling and 













laboratory control. You will get consistently fine 








| om | baked goods with I-H quality flours. 


iSMERT- “HINCKE iin Compan y 









































Sanus as CITY, MISSOUR! 








